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From The Fairy Circus by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho, 


Heigh ho! 
— Author Unknown 
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When Comes Summer? 


By JESSIE L. DUBUC 


Assistant Professor of Education and Supervisor of Directed Training, 


"Bnoveanes of visitors from north- 
ern states, who were attending a conven- 
tion in New Orleans during the second 
week of February this year, were greatly 
impressed by Nature’s lavish gifts of 
flowers and the summerlike atmosphere 
in that interesting city. Many of those 
delegates had left behind them in their 
own communities deep snow and ice; in 
fact, as late as March, plows were piling 
snow several feet deep along some of the 
highways in the Rocky Mountain region. 
The visitors were greeted in New Or- 
leans with a riot of color in home gar- 
dens, city streets, and parks. zaleas, 
roses, camellias, wistaria, salvia, and 
many other plants were in full bloom; 
the leaves of the tall magnolia trees were 
a glossy green; the new, light-colored 
leaf-buds mingled with the old, dark 
green leaves on the camphor tree; peach 
and plum trees were laden with their 
flowers. 

At this same time children of the in- 
termediate grades of the Audubon School 
in New Orleans were seen weeding their 
outdoor vegetable gardens, in which let- 
tuce, beets, and other crops were matur- 
ing. Boys and girls of the kindergarten 
in that school were enjoying their open- 
air sun porch, or roof garden, where they 
work every month in the year and where, 
during most of the time, they are in the 
midst of blooming plants and under an 
arbor formed by a wistaria vine. 

Under beautiful poinsettia blooms, 
Charles Roth, aged nine years, had his 
picture taken on February 18, 1937. 
These plants were nearly twenty feet tall 
and reached the second story of a large 
house. On that same date the desk of 
the principal of the Audubon School was 
laden with flowers which had been do- 
nated from home gardens: sweet peas; 
large, red, roselike camellias; violets; ca- 
lendulas; and other blooms that hide their 
lovely faces from northern states until 
much later in the year. 


In New Orleans, does summer 
come in the winter? The residents of that 
city do not make any such claim. They 
recognize four seasons, each with definite 
characteristics of its own. The activities 
of Nature and man in any particular sea- 
son differ, however, in many respects, 
from those in the northern part of the 
United States. It was during a consid- 
eration of the striking contrasts between 
the North and the South, in a given sea- 


Montana State Normal College 


son that the theme of this article was 
suggested. 

Four hundred children* were asked 
certain questions concerning spring and 
summer. An analysis of their responses 
revealed certain tendencies, which may 
be suggestive to adults who are interested 
in training children to be keen observers 
of seasonal changes. 

Like poets, children connect spring 
with the mysteries of Nature's great 
awakening from a long sleep, symbolized 
in new shoots, flower buds, green leaves, 
blooms on fruit trees, and the coming 
forth of animals from hibernation. They 
think of summer as the fruition period, 
with trees and plants in full bloom and 
man engaged in harvesting. 

General emotional reactions to the 
changes, especially from winter to spring, 
found expression in such words as, 
“Spring must be beautiful everywhere”, 
and, “Spring air is intoxicating.” 

References were made to many changes 
in animal and plant life; such as, the mi- 
gration of birds, the young of animals, 
the changes in the feeding of live stock, 
the planting of fish in streams, and man’s 
activities in hunting or in planting, irri- 
gating, and harvesting. 

The children showed a decided interest 
in varying climatic conditions. They listed 
warmer, longer days; better radio recep- 
tion; a bluer sky; changes in the kinds of 
storms; floods; bottomless muddy roads 
in springtime; a search for shady places 
in summer. 

A long list was that of the activities of 
youth and adults, as signs of spring or 
summer. The arrival in New Orleans of 
the big league teams for their spring 
training is an infallible sign of spring, in 
the estimation of the boys in that city. 
Some children think in terms of special 
celebrations; for example, “Spring comes 
around Easter’, or, “Summer begins 
about the Fourth of July.” To many 
children in Montana, summer comes 
when the water of the rivers is warm 
enough for swimming, which may be in 
late May or early June in some localities, 
but not until July in others. Additional 
signs which were mentioned were con- 
cerned with various types of outdoor 
sports, changes in clothing, and interest- 
ing activities on a ranch. 


One of the striking tendencies 
noted was the attempt to be quite pre- 
cise and to give a set date, or month, for 


the beginning of spring or summer. Ev- 
ery month from January to June was 
mentioned as spring’s beginning. The an- 
swer of greatest frequency was that of 
March 20, or 21, or 22. 

The responses to the questions con 
cerning spring were surprisingly similar 
in the two groups of children (one group 
in New Orleans and the other in Dil- 
lon) ,* in spite of the fact that conditions 
in those two localities are radically dif- 
ferent in many respects. Through lack 
of knowledge and experience, children 
frequently make erroneous statements be- 
cause they assume universal application 
of an idea which they have gained from 
books or from an adult. Numerous half- 
truths become fixed in their minds. Com- 
ments on a few of these half-truths are 
suggested below. The error comes not so 
much in a statement itself as in the in- 
accurate thinking which leads to its use. 

“Summer is the season of flowers and 
harvests.’ In Louisiana, marvelous blooms 
flourish in outdoor gardens any month in 
the year, unless a heavy frost in January 
or February works disaster. Delicious 
sweet corn from its own fields is in the 
market by May. There are elaborate 
flower shows in March. This year the 
great spring fiesta of New Orleans began 
the second week of March. The direc- 
tions which are given to children in New 
Orleans for their gardens emphasize the 
importance of “pinching back” such 
plants as the poinsettias and rose bushes 
during July and allowing August to be 
“a resting month for beds and _ for 
plants’, for the purpose of improving 
the autumn blooming. On orange trees, 
both flowers and fruit in all stages of de- 
velopment may be found on the same 
tree. 

“Birds go south in the winter.” Some 
of the birds in Louisiana go to tropical 
regions during the winter, but they are 
few in number compared to the rest of 
the four hundred varieties of birds in 
that territory. Louisiana has winter res- 
idents, as well as summer residents, 
among the birds, while others remain 
there throughout the year. 

“Animals come out of their winter 
homes.” With an abundance of food the 
year round in Louisiana, animals do not 
need to hibernate, nor do squirrels have 
to store food for the winter. It is such 
underground creatures as the crawfish 
which suggest spring to children in that 
region, when the crawfish can be caught 
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for food and are for sale at a small price. 
“Crawfish bisque” is considered a deli- 
cacy. 

“The coloring and the falling of leaves 
are signs of autumn”; that is, of the pass- 
ing of summer. This year the brilliant 
red of the bracts of the poinsettias was 
seen from early November until March, 
in New Orleans. The beautiful green 
leaves of small cedar trees were tinged 
with gold in February. Leaves from oaks 
and camphor trees were falling in Feb- 
ruary, at the same time that new leaves 
were myriad on the tree. Camphor ber- 
ries were strewn over the walks in win- 
ter months, and children walked blocks 
out of their way for a chance to step on 
those little balls to hear them pop or to 
feel the slipperiness underfoot from the 
oily substance of the crushed berries. 


Now is the time to begin prepara- 
tions for a unit on the passing of sum- 
mer to be used at the beginning of the 
autumn term of school. Suggestive ac- 
tivities in which the children might prof- 
itably engage are listed below. For con- 
venience, the illustrations are taken from 
Montana and Louisiana. 


1. The collection of pictures of typical 
summer activities of people, animals, and 
plants. Examples: (Louisiana) Magno- 
lia blossoms, which bloom as late as mid- 
summer; or Spanish moss on the fences 
of the huts on a plantation, for the Negro 
usually cures his own supply of moss to 
be used for his mattresses. (Montana) 
Preparations on a large ranch for a 
round-up of live stock, or of haying in 
the Big Hole, near Dillon, which is one 
of the world’s great natural hay regions 


2. Informal conversations on the chil- 
dren’s own experiences during the sum- 
mer and a discussion of which of those 
experiences might be enjoyed by children 
in Louisiana (or Montana). 

3. The listing of striking statements 
and interesting facts. Examples: (New 
Orleans) During the summer, Spanish 
moss can be cured in two months less 
time than in winter; the magnolia bloom 
is sometimes ten or more inches in di- 
ameter; the beautiful water hyacinth is 
a pest, for it hinders navigation in the 
bayous. (Dillon) The mountain valley 
in which Dillon is situated is almost a 
mile higher in altitude than New Or- 
leans; a battle with dandelions is waged 
every year; there is one ranch of nearly 
100,000 acres near Dillon. 


4. A collection of poetry, story, and 
song which concern summer. After the 
examination of over a hundred poems on 
spring and summer, which were selected 
from twelve popular anthologies for chil- 
dren, most of which were of recent date, 
these conclusions seemed to be inevitable: 
choice poems relating to summer are not 
so easy to locate as is excellent poetry 


CHARLES ROTH AND POINSETTIAS OF NEW ORLEANS 


The picture was taken on February 18, 1937. 
The shrubs are nearly twenty feet tall. 


on spring, and it is extremely dithcult to 
find poems for children which give an 
accurate picture of Louisiana. Even such 
poems as “Spring in the South”, by 
Henry Van Dyke, do not satisfy. He 
suggests the mockingbird as the har- 
binger of spring, but in Louisiana this 
bird sings all year long; after nesting 
three times, its sweetest song, it is said, 
may be heard after its third brood has 
safely arrived in September. 


5. The collection of information and 
visual aids from members of the com- 
munity who have visited Montana (or 
Louisiana) in summer. 


6. The reading of legends and factual 
stories about interesting trees or ani- 
mals. Examples: (New Orleans) The 
duelling oaks; the intoxication of birds 
who eat too greedily of the fruit of the 
China-ball tree, for its berries contain a 


Courtesy, Charles L. Franck 


The boy is nine years old. 


peculiar opium quality; the eating of 
camphor leaves by circus elephants to 
keep moths out of their trunks (a story 
reserved for tourists!). (Dillon) Old 
Mr. Grumpy Ground Hog, the weather 
prophet for the northern states, who does 
not live in Louisiana. 

7. The exchange and examination of 
booklets which children have made dur- 
ing the summer; such as, booklets of 
pressed leaves, weeds, and flowers, or of 
blue prints (or smoke prints) of leaves 
and flowers. 

8. The writing by the children of sto- 
ries, poems, and plays concerning life in 
summer. 

9. The making of graphs of rainfall 
and temperature for the summer months 
(by the fifth grade). These graphs 
should be kept on file to be compared, at 
a later date, with those for autumn. 
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MAYING IN AUGUST IN THE VICINITY OF BIG HOLE, NEAR DILLON, MONTANA 
One of the world’s great natural hay regions. 


KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN, AUDUBON SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS 


They use this open-air, second-story sun porch every month of the year, and most of the time they are sheltered by an arbor 
formed by a wistaria vine and surrounded with blooming plants. 
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10. The exchange of letters between 
similar grades of the two localities being 
studied. This activity needs intelligent 
guidance. It would furnish more profit- 
able outcomes if the teachers of the 
grades would agree on the general topics 
on which information is to be furnished. 


11. The making of a class glossary of 
terms which are needed for an intelligent 
discussion of summer. Examples: (Louis- 
iana) siesta, magnolia, torrential rains, 
tides, bayous, Cajun, sea level, humidity, 
palmetto, plantation. (Montana) Rocky 
Mountains, high altitude, mountain val- 
ley, round-up, cowboy,  sheepherder, 
semi-arid, ranch, cottonwood, glaciers. 


12. Some simple suggestions should be 
viven on the various ways in which the 
word summer is used. Examples: (1) 
Summer may be thought of as a six- 
months’ period; “summer rains” are con- 
trasted with “winter rains” in geogra- 
phies. The early Choctaw Indians of 
Louisiana seemed to have thought in 
terms of only two seasons a year, if one 
may judge by their shelters. For about 
four months, they had a winter house 
with four walls, thatched with palmetto 
leaves, while their summer home con- 
sisted of four poles and a thatched roof 
with no walls. (2) “Indian summer” 
refers to a period of mild weather in the 
autumn. In Montana, many people con 
sider this the most beautiful season of the 
year. (3) For astronomical reckoning, 
summer begins with the summer solstice 
in June and ends with the fall equinox 
in September. (4) “Summer” is popular- 
ly associated with warm or hot weather. 
Almost any beautiful, warm day during 
the year may be spoken of as “summer- 
like.” (5) The dictionary definition of 
summer is not very satisfactory for use 
in early grades of the elementary school 


By tue fourth or fifth grade, some 
attention should be given to such relative 
terms as “dry months” and to the differ- 
ence between sensible temperature and 
actual temperature. 

Some of the outcomes for children in 
their work on such a seasonal unit as is 
here suggested will be a keener interest 
in the observation of natural phenomena; 
more knowledge of sections of the United 
States which differ from the home com- 
munity; rich experiences, both actual and 
vicarious; an enlarged vocabulary; the 
habit of seeking information from vari- 
ous sources; and joy in accomplishment. 


*The first group consisted of 150 children 
in Grades III to VII of the Audubon School 
in New Orleans, and the second group com- 
prised 250 children in Grades IV to VIII in 
the Training School of the State Normal Col- 
lege at Dillon, Montana. The assembling of 
the materials for this article was made pos- 
sible through the courtesy and coéperation of 
Miss Amy H. Hinrichs, Principal of the Au- 
dubon School of New Orleans, and Mr. Earl 
L. Fairbanks, Principal of the Training 
School at Dillon. 


Summer Magie: 
Poems for Children 


THE LIGHT-HEARTED FAIRY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho, 
Heigh ho! 
He dances and sings 
To the sound of his wings, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


Oh, who is so merry, so airy, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho, 
Heigh ho! 
His nectar he sips 
From the primroses’ lips 


With a hey and heigh and a ho! 


Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho! 
Heigh ho! 
The night is his noon 
And his sun is the moon, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


A SWING SONG 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 


Swing, swing, 
Sing, sing 

Here’s my throne, and I am a King! 
Swing, sing, 
Swing, sing, 

Farewell earth, for I'm on the wing! 


Low, high, 
Here I fly, 
Like a bird through sunny sky: 
Free, free 
Over the lea, 
Over the mountain, over the sea! 


Up, down, 
Up and down, 
Which is the way to London Town? 
Where, where? 
Up in the air, 
Close your eyes, and now you are there! 


Soon, soon, 
Afternoon, 
Over the sunset, over the moon; 
Far, far 
Over all bar, 
Sweeping on from star to star! 


No, no, 
Low, low, 
Sweeping daisies with my toe. 
Slow, slow, 
To and fro, 
Slow— 
slow 


slow———— 
slow. 


SCHOOL IS OUT 


By Emity Lou LINSLEY 


June’s the time when children shout, 
“School is out! School is out!” 
Children hurry, scurry by, 
Happy voices shout and cry. 


June’s the time when bells are still, 
Desks are shut. No children drill 
In the empty school yard space, 


Gone is every eager face. 


June’s the time when mothers smile. 
We'll be with them for a while; 
Romping, playing in the sun, 
Jolly days for everyone. 


From “Singing Leaves.’’ Used by permission 
of the Author and Fleming H. Revell Company 


HOW THE LITTLE KITE 
LEARNED TO FLY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


“IT never can do it,” the little kite said, 

As he looked at the others high over his 
head; 

“IT know I should fail if I tried to fly.” 

“Try,” said the big kite; “only try! 

Or I fear you never will learn at all.” 

But the little kite said, “I'm afraid I'll 
fall.” 


The big kite nodded: “Ah well, goodby; 

I’m off’; and he rose toward the tran 
quil sky. 

Then the little kite’s paper stirred at 
the sight, 

And trembling he shook himself free for 
flight, 

First whirling 
braver grown, 

Up, up he rose through the air alone, 

Till the big kite looking down could see 

The little one rising steadily. 


and frightened, then 


Then how the little kite thrilled with 
pride, 

As he sailed with the big kite side by 
side! 

While far below he could see the ground, 

And the boys like small spots moving 
round. 

They rested high in the quiet air. 

And only the birds and clouds were 
there. 

“Oh, how happy I am!” the little kite 
cried, 

And all because I was brave and tried.” 
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By BUENA V. FREEMANN 
Formerly Edge Hill School, Cheltenham Township, 
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F MAKING many books there is no 
end,” lamented Solomon. We of the ed- 
ucational world of today, having seen 
and heard of units here and units there, 
and having had our share in covering ev- 
ery known subject, from laundries to the 
Garden of Allah — we might echo Solo- 
mon’s cry, “Of making many units there 
is no end.” 

It is true we have had a wonderful 
time with our units, and the teachers 
have had the opportunity to learn as 
much as the children. We have been 
able to travel mentally over the whole 
world or to bring the whole world into 
our classrooms —and all this by means 
of such lowly subjects as cocoa beans or 
postage stamps. 

Because we have been so successful 
with this work, why not enlarge our 
borders, and take for our units more com- 
prehensive and inspiring subjects? Let us 
suggest one of the most fascinating sub- 
jects imaginable. It is situated in the 
northeast in our land of the free, is 
bounded by an ocean, a bay and two 
sounds, and is claimed by the proud 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Teach- 
ers and children — we give you the one 
and only, the inimitable Cape Cod! 

Let us consider Cape Cod then as 
a study for third grade, and cover it ac- 
cording to the subjects of that grade’s 
curriculum. Its background, or historical 
interest, will appeal to us as of first im- 
portance, and this we shall find rich and 
varied. There are many books written 
about Cape Cod, a list of the best of 
which follow this article. We need only 
touch upon the high lights of its history, 
using these few facts as bait, to inspire 
the desire to find out more. 


History 


Care Con is supposed to have been 
visited by many explorers before the Pil- 
grims landed there in 1620. Since there 
are chiefly rumors and little that is au- 
thentic has been found to prove that the 
Vikings and others, as far back as the 
year 1000, were there, we will skip those 
early explorers until we come to Barthol- 
omew Gosnold. He sailed there in his 
good ship Concord, from Falmouth, Eng- 
land. He landed near what is now known 
as Provincetown, in the spring of 1602, 
and because he was amazed at the shoals 
of codfish surrounding his vessel, named 


Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


the cape, Cape Cod. The most arresting 
fact that we know about him, is that he 
was intelligent and humane in his treat- 
ment of the Indians. 

Later, in 1620, came the Pilgrims, with 
whose story we are all familiar. To these 
valiant souls, of course, belongs the credit 
for laying the foundation of such a wor- 
thy portion of our country as New Eng: 
land. It is a far cry, however, from 
reading their story in a book to walking 
around Provincetown and Plymouth and 
reading it from the landmarks there, 
which chronicle for us this stirring world 
event. Then, indeed, this history, some 
three hundred years old, becomes alive. 

What an impressive moment that must 
have been when those God-fearing men 
and women, buffeted and exhausted by 
many days at sea, and most anxious to 
set foot on land again, gathered in the 
cabin of their vessel, and patiently and 
carefully composed and signed the May- 
flower Compact! This was the first char- 
ter of a government by the people in the 
world’s history, though the Pilgrims were 
not attempting to create a democracy. 
All these first events stand out clearly 
when we are on the ground where they 
occurred. We see the Mayflower sailing 
into the beautiful harbor; we see the 
women so grateful to be on terra firma 
again, washing the family clothes on the 
beach, in tubs which they had brought 
with them; we lament with them over the 
sad drowning of Dorothy Bradford, the 
Governor's wife; and rejoice over the 
birth of the first child, born in New Eng- 
land, Peregrine White. 

The Pilgrims, after a few days of ex- 
ploration around Provincetown, sailed up 
the coast to Plymouth, where that mighty 
organization, the Plymouth Colony, was 
established. Other colonies went out from 
this one, as early as 1630, when Gover- 
nor Bradford received his legal patent for 
the annexation of the entire Cape. Grad- 
ually colonies sprang up at Sandwich, 
Yarmouth, Barnstable, and Eastham, in 
turn. To the credit of one humanitarian, 
Jonathan Bourne, for whom the town of 
Bourne is named, be it said, that he lived 
and labored long with the Indians, trying 
to Christianize them. Through the efforts 
of a descendant of Bourne a large sec- 
tion of land was set aside, and a patient 
attempt was made to teach these protégés 
of his self-government. Many were the 
troubles and disappointments of these 


early settlers, but it is gratifying to learn 
that few of these difhculties were caused 
by the Indians; in the main they helped 
the colonists with their agricultural prob- 
lems, and in some instances even saved 
them from loss of life. 

Whenever our Cape colonists became 
involved in land and financial disputes, 
which they frequently did, Captain 
Myles Standish and John Alden, of the 
Plymouth Colony, were sent for. They 
went hither and yon all over the Cape 
and we have reason to believe that they 
were an excellent pair for this construc 
tive work, for Myles Standish was mili- 
tant and commanding, and John Alden, 
gentle and diplomatic. 

We do not, as a rule, connect early 
Massachusetts with the thought of slav- 
ery, yet it is a fact that slave-owning was 
common there at one time. Even white 
folk were indentured, and there are pa- 
pers to show that slaves were inherited 
like other property on the Cape. This 
nefarious traffic had been abolished long 
before there was any agitation about 
slavery in the country at large. 

We may follow the Cape Codders 
through King Philip’s War and the 
French Wars and then see them in the 
Revolutionary War. One famous man 
of Cape Cod, James Otis, hastened the 
Declaration of Independence by preach- 
ing the rights of man as to property hold- 
ing and freedom of thinking, fifteen years 
before the War. He was a man after our 
own heart, who could not tolerate sub- 
mission to injustice. He did much to 
awaken men to the importance of the 
real value of personal freedom, and of 
the necessity for scrutinizing every law 
that might possibly endanger it. 

The colonists settled down after each 
war as quickly as they could, and al- 
though the toll of life was never great, 
their loss through the necessary neglect 
of their land and the interrupted pursuit 
of their livelihood, left them often at the 
very doors of starvation. But they quickly 
revived and went to work with renewed 
effort, to further their plans for educa- 
tion and government. 

When the War of 1812 overtook 
them, so soon after the close of the Rev- 
olutionary War, they were exhausted, 
impatient, and discouraged, and by some 
were even considered unpatriotic; but we 
must remember that miles of unprotected 
coast line left them a prey to repeated 
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annoyances from Great Britain, of which 
inland parts knew nothing. 

They spent the next fifty years build- 
ing ships, establishing fisheries, farming, 
founding industries, such as the Sand- 


SANDWICH GLASS, Made at Sandwich, Massachusetts 


wich glass, and living full and prosperous 
lives, and then — came the Civil War. 
If there was justice in accusing the peo- 
ple of the Cape of failing to do their fair 
share in the War of 1812, the Civil War 
found them wholly united under Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and they gave men and 
money beyond their quota. And there 
we will leave Cape Cod as far as her his- 
tory is concerned. 

Today she has no big shipping interests 
and little fishing compared to that of her 
heyday period before the Civil War. The 
natives who have loved her too well to 
leave her have been obliged to turn to 
other methods for making a living. This 
they do by means of their now famous 
cranberry bogs, huge strawberry patches, 
small asparagus fields, and the revenue 
from countless visitors that flock to the 
Cape, summer after summer, to enjoy her 
matchless climate and her varied outdoor 
sports. 


Geography 


Since history and geography usu- 
ally dovetail, it is often interesting to 
conjecture what the history of a certain 
country would have been if its geograph- 
ical position had been different. If the 
Pilgrims, for instance, had landed in a 
more fertile part of this continent, where 
an equable climate prevailed, would the 


history of the United States have been 
materially different? 

When we study the unusual formation 
of the lower end of the Cape, we find it 
was caused by glacial operations. A solid 


bed of underlying clay was capped by the 
glaciers with a blanket of light, loose soil. 
Some parts of it are still fertile. We have 
proof, however, that there were huge 
forests there when the Pilgrims came. 
There was no attempt made, though, to 
conserve this very necessary woodland; in- 
deed much of it was ruthlessly despoiled. 

There are on the Cape 174 fresh ponds 
or lakes having areas of at least ten acres; 
two of these are 100 acres in size. Be- 
sides these, there are many pondlets. It 
is no wonder that the friends, Joseph 
Jefferson and Grover Cleveland, both 
ardent fishermen, found the Cape so 
attractive that they maintained homes 
there. 

The hook-like shape of Cape Cod, jut- 
ting far out into the sea, has a peculiar 
fascination. There have probably been 
more maps drawn of it by the untutored 
than of any other portion of the world. 
The writer herself yielded to its spell on 
her first visit. As the sketching progressed 
and she reached the tip end near Prov- 
incetown, she had the amusing sensation 
of seeming to meet herself, coming back, 
on the way down. When one has com- 
pleted the outline, placed a stately ship 
in the blue Cape Cod sea, and drawn a 
sacred cod, crowned and canonized, to 
command the waters, the resulting map 
is brave and satisfying. If only Pied 


Piper hordes of children could travel all 
over the Cape on foot, and then go home 
to draw a map of their adventure, filling 
in the towns, villages, lighthouses, lakes, 
observatories, dunes, and fisheries, what 
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a map they would have — a glorified map 
that for the rest of their lives would re- 
call the charm of their experience! 


Arithmetic 


Since even kindergarten children 
are learning to measure, children of the 
third grade certainly should have pro- 
gressed far enough to apply the fascinat- 
ing ideas for measurement suggested by 
the fruits and vegetables seen growing on 
Cape Cod. We might make extensive 
plans on paper for vegetable and flower 
plots; if we happen to be so fortunate as 
to live in suburbs or in the country, we 
can actually lay out gardens and plant 
them. We may investigate the cultiva- 
tion of cranberries and lay out a cran- 
berry bog on the work table, planning 
and measuring its open ditches and con- 
sidering the number of vines we shall 
plant. 

Then let us turn to an entirely differ- 
ent use for arithmetic on the Cape. How 
interesting it would be to study wind- 
mills, ships and little boats, and let the 
children use the knowledge which they 
have gained in number for formulating 
construction plans! These plans must of 
necessity be very simple, but how thrill- 
ing to try to put our arithmetic knowl- 
edge into operation for them! Money, of 
course, would be necessary to carry out 
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these plans, and the whole class could 
create a project by which they could earn 
money for this purpose. 

From these few suggestions many 
ideas should develop to make arithmetic 
a practical and living thing. 


English 


Tue English part of our unit may 
tempt us to tarry over it too long or, to 
use an appropriate expression, “till the 
cows come home”, for the material for 
creative story-telling and writing, and 
the sources of inspiration for poetry 
seem to be infinite. We know that Joseph 
Lincoln, chronicler of Cape Cod, has 
found it so. He lives and writes at Chat- 
ham, a town which seems like a shining 
jewel, dropped into the blue sea and left 
floating there. Many other writers also 
have settled on the Cape. 

What fascinating sea tales could be 
read and written of Cape Cod, especially 
tales of shipwrecks and lost cargoes of 
gold and other treasure! How it stirs the 
imagination to think that even yet that 
buried treasure may be found on land or 
cast up by the sea! What stories might be 
told of Provincetown alone which has 
always attracted adventuring spirits from 
many lands! Today its population is 
largely foreign; the Portuguese and the 
Finns are there in large numbers, and art- 
ists, actors and writers of many nation- 
alities flock there. 

When we study some of the old houses 
on the Cape, we cannot fail to see the 
fair women and men and children of far 
colonial times, moving in and around 
them. What material they also offer for 
stories and plays! Candlelighted the plays 
would be, and always in the background 
there would be a huge fireplace sometimes 


extending across the entire end of the 
room, with a black crane hanging in it. 
Since any teacher who has worked out 
even the simplest unit with her group 
realizes how closely related many subjects 
are, colonial art and dancing will readily 
be seen to work in naturally with the 
subject of English. Since third-grade chil- 
dren greatly enjoy drawing, stories could 
be written around illustrations of colo- 
nial times, or stories of either colonial 
times or of the present day could be 
illustrated. 


Art and Architecture 


Where shall we begin with the 
broad subject of art in relation to the 
Cape? Wherever the visitor turns, he is 
met with objects and scenery that are not 
only quaint but indigenous to the Cape. 
This unusual portion of the world con 
tains so much that is interesting and pe 
culiar to it that it seems almost like a 
tiny continent in itself. In fact, so deeply 
has this feeling come home to many who 
have lived there, that they have referred 
to the rest of the country as “the States.” 

It is very colorful on the Cape, in the 
way that Maine and the Northwest — 
Seattle in particular are. The Cape 
makes one feel that perhaps the Creator 
painted in its lines and hues with a pal- 
ette newly freshened with glowing colors 
and painted them more boldly. Wher- 
ever one goes, water in form of sea or 
sound, bay, lake or pond is never lost 
from view. The blue of the sky is re- 
flected deep in these waters, and the pur- 
ity of the air seems to bring the heavens 
closer. 

The architecture of the oldest houses is 
distinctive and has come to be known as 
the Cape Cod Cottage type. It is artis- 


DELANO COTTAGE, WEST DUXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
A Cape Cod Cottage probably built by Dr. Thomes Delano as early as 1667 and first presided over by Mary Alden, 


daughter of John and Priscilla Alden. 
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tic, quaint, and homey. Cape Cod Cot- 
tages were built close to the ground, for 
protection against winter winds, and be- 
cause of their long sloping roofs, seem to 
nestle into the landscape. Many now are 
rose-entwined. The oldest house in Sand- 
wich, built in 1637, is the oldest house 
on the Cape. There are some old houses 
which have panelled doors in the shape 
of a cross, foot scrapers, small multipaned 
windows, full-length shutters and fan- 
lights. 

Then there are the lighthouses, white 
and austere, and almost lovable, consid- 
ering their worthy mission. The largest 
one and the most powerful light, is the 
Cape Cod Light Station, locally known 
as Highland Light, situated at Truro. Its 
light has a brilliancy of 4,000,000 candle- 
power and can be seen 45 miles away 
at sea. 

The windmills are similar to those the 
Pilgrims saw in Holland, and we find 
them here and there over the Cape. One 
of them was the studio of Joseph Jeffer- 
son; another was recently purchased and 
taken away by Henry Ford. 

There are many kinds of water craft 
which help to make the scene beautiful, 
but the most artistic are the countless 
small sailboats whose lively colored sails 
bellow out gaily in strong breezes. 

The old trees, the birds and the flow- 
ers all add to the beauty seen everywhere 

-an inexhaustible inspiration for the 
artist, and one which brings keen pleas- 
ure to even the most casual traveller. 


Nature 


Worn our list of unusual attractions 
already long, we should not be surprised 
to find the Cape failing in some way to 
produce the unusual, but even in the field 
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of nature the Cape excels. Animals, rang- 
ing from deer, fox, muskrats and skunks 
to rabbits, prevail. Duck, pheasant and 
quail attract many hunters. Seabirds — 
auks, guillemots, sanderlings, coots, gulls, 
terns, sandpipers, plover and others — 
dwell on the Cape or visit it in the course 
of the year; and shark and seal are often 
sighted off the coast. There are land birds 
too, enjoying the rich farms and wood- 
lands. 

Wild flowers and many cultivated ones, 
among which are the lilac and the rose, 
are very plentiful. The most famous wild 
flower is the fragrant spring Mayflower, 
or trailing arbutus, State flower of Mas- 
sachusetts. It grows abundantly in the 
vicinity of Plymouth. The poet Whittier 
says it “was the first flower to greet the 
Pilgrims after their fearful winter.” One 
summer wild flower attracts especial at 
tention, the Sabbatia, which grows in 
great abundance on the marshlands, and 
is said to grow only on the Cape. It is 
pink and somewhat resembles the cosmos, 
although it is daintier and more fragile. 
A bunch of Sabbatia is a bouquet fit for 
a princess 


Music 


As FOR the music on Cape Cod, 
perhaps there is none that has originated 
there, but with so many miles exposed to 
the tumult of the sea, it would seem that 
rollicking old sea chanteys would be most 
appropriate in connection with our unit. 
As for Cape Cod itself as a whole, it has 
a rhythm all its own, and unique and 
most satisfying to the heart are its many 
variations. These are the murmuring of 
the pines, the gentle lapping of the wa 
ters of beautiful lakes, the deep cres 
cendo of mighty waves striking miles of 
shore line, the strong wing beats of the 
gulls, the hymns of aspiration ascending 
from little white churches, which stand 
like sentinels just over the brow of the 
next hill, and the most worth while 
rhythm of all expressed in the kindliness 
of heart, the unaffected good will and 
the keen sense of humor, of its native 
sons and daughters. 
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Creating Interest in 
Penmanship 


Tue technique and process of writ- 
ing rarely engage the interest of children 
in proportion to their importance. Writ- 
ing well and easily is an essential acquire- 
ment, and the drab aspects of arriving 
at the necessary skill may be made to as- 
sume an immediate appeal and interest 
if some imagination is used in creating 
motivating influences. 

The American Penman for March, 
1937, lists thirty-five such possible in- 
fluences which readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD may be glad to consider and 
rate as to (1) their adaptability to the 


school curriculum, (2) their psychological 


value, and (3) their effectiveness. The 
list which follows, is a suggestive one: 

Lending interest to drill by numer- 
ous devices, “conversational counts”, and 
other technical aids. 

Individual assistance by the teacher 
to each pupil. 

Releasing the better writers from 
ie handwriting lesson, and holding this 
out as a goal. 

4. Enforcing strictly the requirement 
of good writing in all papers prepared in 
any subject. 

5. Handwriting awards, including 
rubber stamps, seals, buttons, pins, cer- 
tificates, etc. 

6. Frequent displays and exhibits of 
good writing. 

7. Giving pupils opportunity to see 
actual specimens of expert penmanship. 

8. Uniformly excellent blackboard 
writing by the teacher. 

g. Encouragement and criticism of 
writing by the teacher at all possible 
times. 

Definite handwriting projects 
planned by the teacher with the codpera- 
tion of the pupils, stressing handwriting 
in use rather than drill. 

Lectures and talks stressing the 
importance of handwriting in later life 
and in business. 

Charts, honor rolls, etc., listing 
those making improvement or reaching 
certain goals. 

Stressing the value of the textbook, 
and encouraging home study from it. 

14. Organizing a club of good writers, 
with membership dependent on hand- 
writing ability or improvement. 

15. Frequent “stag testing in 
speed and quality, using a standard scale, 
to show pupils the sc cienaae basis for 
their ratings in handwriting. 

16. Class, school, school-system, coun- 
ty, state or national handwriting contests. 

17. Diversification of the handwriting 
lesson by any and all means — allowing 
pupils to aid, using music, combining les- 
sons in other subjects with a lesson in 


handwriting, using unusual and varied 
copies for practice, etc. 

18. Keeping progress books and rec- 
ords, with frequent displays of samples 
showing unusual evidence of improve- 
ment. 

19. Interesting school administrators 
and parents in the handwriting program, 
leading to a transfer of this enthusiasm 
to the pupils. 

20. Making a practice of giving higher 
marks in all subjects when the handwrit- 
ing is above average. 

21. Assigning to good writers the 
classroom duties of honor — making no- 
osting names on blackboard, etc. 

22. Rearrangement of the seating of 
pupils from time to time in accordance 
with their handwriting improvement. 


23. Showing the high place of writ- 
ing in man’s ‘achievements by teaching 
the history of writing in connection with 
handwriting. 

24. Certifying pupils in different fac 
tors of good writing, such as position, 
movement, speed formation, size, quality 
of line, etc., rather than rating them on 
legibility or quality alone. 

25. Special activities connected with 
handwriting, such as making an auto- 
graph collection, answering advertise- 
ments, writing a school newspaper, etc. 

26. Self-rating of pupils under guid- 
ance of the teacher, using a scale or other 
device. 


ct 
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Organizing special classes for the 
backward pupils. 

28. Omitting drill entirely except as 
obvious need for it arises. 

29. Teaching handwriting only as re- 
lated to other subjects, without a separ- 
ate handwriting period. 

30. More scientific analysis of hand- 
writing skill, with the object of showing 
pupils how to overcome their difficulties 
for themselves. 

31. Many classroom aids in hand- 
writing, such as blackboard wall cards, 
position posters, scales, supplementary 
handwriting books, pennants, etc. 

32. Cutting down on amount of writ- 
ing required in all subjects, such as by 
using true-false or multiple choice ex- 
aminations rather than the traditional 
general question type, in order to keep 
pupils from doing hurried scribbling un- 
der the stress of written examinations. 

33. Encouraging pupils to whom type- 
writers are available to experiment with 
them, with the aim that this will increase 
their interest in all modes of expression. 

34. Elimination of all phases of hand- 
writing teaching except the placing of 
good plain copies before the pupils, with 
general suggestions as to position and 
formation. 

Grouping letters according to sim- 
ilarity of formation, and interesting pu- 
pils in this procedure. L.G 
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The Child and His Poetry 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Formerly Supervisor of Primary Schools, Lynn, Massachusetts 


ices rLy the writer had the op- 
portunity to enjoy with a group of first- 
grade children Vachel Lindsay’s poem, 
*The Little Turtle.” The warm days had 
carried the children into the fields and 
into the woods, by the streams and ponds, 
so that many little turtles of various sizes 
had been introduced to the classroom 
preceding the study of the poem. 

The teacher and the children had dis- 
cussed the turtle — his appearance, habi- 
tats, customs, food, care. Various wise 
questions on the teacher’s part had 
brought out much of the vocabulary of 
the poem even before the children had 
been exposed to it, such as: “He swam in 
a puddle”, “He climbed on the rocks”, 
“He snapped at a mosquito.” In fact, 
one might say the atmosphere of the 
classroom was charged with the subject 
of turtles. 

The teacher’s approach to the poem 
was, therefore, a very natural one and 
thoroughly enjoyed by the children. She 
had not only sharpened their zest for see- 
ing and hearing the story of the turtle in 
rhyme but she had explained that many 
poems have a surprise ending. They re- 
alized this since they were already famil- 
iar with “Bartholomew and The Little 
Elfman.” Naturally, they were eager to 
catch the surprise in their new poem, so 
listened with rapt attention while the 
teacher read the entire poem delightfully 
and sympathetically to them. 

“IT know the surprise”, “Isn't it 
funny?”, “I know why he couldn't catch 
the little boy”, and numerous other free 
and spontaneous reactions made the chil- 
dren’s participation in the poem the more 
active and vivid. Some children wanted 
to hear the poem again. Some ran to the 
bowl to study the turtle. Others wanted 
to draw a picture of the poem or to mold 
the turtle in plasteline. Still others want- 
ed to play “turtle”, and show how he 
snapped for his food. Each child's expe- 
rience with a turtle was brought into the 
open and keenly enjoyed by the members 
of the group. 

The children were anxious to tell 
which picture in the poem they most en- 
joyed, what title they would like to give 
the poem, what parts of the poem they 
would have liked best to see. They were 
eager and ready to discuss the words 
which they liked. They thought they 
could hear in the words, “snapped at a 
mosquito”, “snapped at a flea’’, “snapped 
at a minnow’, exactly what Mr. Lindsay 
was telling them about. 


When various children were asked to 
find and read the pictures which the lines 
presented, all the children had the oppor- 
tunity to hear the words of the poem 
again, this time interpreted according to 
the mood and spirit of the various read- 
ers. Some children wanted to read the 
poem in its entirety; other children 
wanted to search for other poems about 
the turtle or for further poems by Vachel 
Lindsay. One child asked if he might say 
the poem at the next assembly. 

This, of course, brought about an eager 
expression from the group that they 
might learn the words of the poem. In- 
stead of repeating the lines after the 
teacher, cut up piteously bit by bit, the 
children patched or wove together the 
various pictures which they had talked 
about. One child gave the lines that told 
where the turtle lived, another where he 
swam and climbed, and another what he 
liked to snap at, and so on. Various in- 
terpretations by voice and gesture were 
given to the last line, “But he couldn't 
catch me.” 

In this way, the memorizing of the 
poem was not forced upon the children 
but grew out of a common experience of 
which the poem was a part. Whether it 
was a phrase, a line, or the complete 
poem that had been retained by the chil- 
dren, they had made it their part of a 
poetic experience particularly adapted to 
each one’s individual capacity. 


One came away from that delight- 
ful experience with those first-grade chil- 
dren feeling that the saying of poems 
was not restricted merely to special occa- 
sions or to holidays but that it was an 
every-day experience in the classroom. 
One felt keenly that here was a teacher 
who was approaching her study of liter- 
ature most delightfully and sympatheti- 
cally, that she was emphasizing through- 
out the heart side rather than the fact 
side. Here was a teacher who had long 
parted company with manuals, hand- 
books, and outlines stuffed with lifeless, 
meaningless and unreal information, and 
who had established a sympathetic teach- 
er-pupil relationship where the children 
were drinking at the original source, feel- 
ing as the author felt, seeing with him 
the glory of the commonplace in the 
common experiences of their own group. 
She was helping the girls and boys to ex- 
press a sense of comradeship with the 
characters, helping them to see soft col- 


ors, to get keen sounds and fine shades 
of meaning. She was helping them to ap- 
preciate a fine sense of humor. The poem 
was, indeed, an outlet not an inlet. The 
children found themselves through the 
reading and through the enjoyment of it. 
They were acquiring the habit of con 
structive reading and of 
thinking and appreciating. 

If only every teacher could encourage 
children to unlock themselves in the read 
ing of a bit of literature! Every story, 
poem, book, if it be worthy, should be the 
extension of the child. Each page should 
glow with mastery, with power, with 
energy, with light. The  half-formed 
thoughts, the suppressed moods, the non 
expressed desires of the various members 
should all be brought into the open and 
allowed to blossom forth in delight, in 
harmony and completeness. 

How different it all is, we say, from 
those days when we went to school, when 
the teacher sat, as it were, on the treas 
ure chest, opening it a wee crack if we 
were very good and handing out be 
grudgingly, now and then, a poem to be 
thoroughly analyzed, memorized, and 
moralized, line by line and bit by bit, for 
the everlasting betterment of our souls! 
We saw no picture, we enjoyed no story. 
The poem was handed out to us either 
as a bit of rote memory drill, or in suf 
ferance of punishment for work not 
done. But today the door of the treasure 
chest is open. “The children are re-liv- 
ing the dance, re-discovering the folk 
lore, re-entering the Fairy Kingdom.” 
They are living in a new era of charm 
and beauty and joy through our contem 
porary poets. WVachel Lindsay, A. A. 
Milne, Robert Frost, Fannie Stearns Da 
vis, Rose Fyleman, John Drinkwater, 
Walter de la Mare, and all the rest have 
given to poetry a new point of view, 
have taken us into the land of choice col- 
ors and stories. They have written not 
about children but for children. 


constructive 


Anp THE teacher and librarians, 
bless them, have peeped right over the 
adult world “of what we think children 
should enjoy” straight into the hearts of 
the children themselves. They are help 
ing the child to see in his poetry those 
lovely things which he sees in music and 
in beautiful friendships. They are allow 
ing him to revel in listening, in rhym 
ing, in making poems of his own, in clos- 
ing his eyes and forming his own pic 
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tures, in traveling far afield and tarrying 
with “the fairies at the bottom of the 
garden.” 

The teacher and the librarians have 
realized that the child craves neither the 
drab nor the gloom, the sermon nor the 
moral, that his capacity for real enjoy- 
ment is far greater and richer than ours, 
since his is natural and sincere, unre- 
strained from any prejudice or unfortun- 
ate training. Children, they know, are 
capable of feeling, acting, living their 
poetry more purely as the poets them- 
selves have made it. Yes, the door is 
open wide. We have let the children in 
at last. Their choices, their desires, their 
tastes are all considered. Our courses of 
study in literature, our poetry lists, our 
bibliographies have finally rid themselves 
of force and a pressure, of humdrum rote 
drudgery, of the “memory gem” type of 
instruction in which poems were cement- 
ed to our minds while we were miles and 
miles away from the meaning of poetry. 
Through their Poetry Hour, Poetry 
Clubs, Poetry Bulletins, their own collec: 
tions, Radio Broadcasts, and Poetry Par- 
ties, the children are now living their 
poetry and are loving it because it is 
something significant and real to them. 


Helpful Books for the Teacher 


Auslander, Joseph, and Hill, F. E. The 
Winged Horse, Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 

Chapin, Elsa, and Thomas, R. B. A New 
Approach to Poetry, University of 
Chicago Press. 

Eastman, Max. Enjoyment of Poetry, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Hooper, John. Poetry in the New Cur 
riculum, Stephen Daye Press. 

Kreymborg, Alfred. Our Singing 
Strength, Coward-McCann, Inc. 

Mearns, Hughes. Creative Youth, Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. 

Mearns, Hughes. Creative Power, Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. 

Rickert, Edith. New Methods for the 
Study of Literature, University of 
Chicago Press. 

Sandburg, Carl. Early Moon, “Intro- 
duction”, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Smith, C. Alphonso. What Can Litera- 
ture Do for Me?’’, Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 

Wilkinson, Marguerite O. The Way of 
the Makers, The Macmillan Company. 


THE WIND AND THE 
FISHERMAN 


When the wind is in the East, 

"Tis neither good for man or beast: 
When the wind is in the North, 

The skilful fisher goes not forth; 
When the wind is in the South, 

It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth: 
When the wind is in the West, 

Then "tis at the very best. THE TURTLE BABY — Edith B. Parsons, Sculptor Courtesy, Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Northward Ho!—In a Trailer? 


By MARY HILEMAN 


Fourth Grade Supervisor, State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 


‘Bue wanderlust which soft south- 
ern winds convey had seized the fourth- 
grade pupils. Far-away looks in the eyes 
of each Jack and Jean bespoke dreams of 
they-knew-not-what. Vague, atavistic 
longings, perhaps, for jaunts in search of 
dewy wild strawberries, glistening like 
jewels amid the greenery, or quiet ram- 
bles through the hushed forests at noon 
day. 

Yet, neglected by Jack and Jean, were 
vocabularies to be mastered — words to 
pronounce for reading lessons, words to 
spell in compositions, so that some day 
Jack:and Jean might express thier ex- 
quisite sensitivity to nature. How was a 
mere supervisor and her teachers to make 
textbooks seem, not ogres dragging them 
back to work-a-day tasks, but good fairies 
speeding them to delightful lands of fact 
and fancy? 

The parade of automobiles dashing 
along the paved highway beyond the 
town gave a clue. Trailers swaying be- 
hind — this one sleek and grand as a mo- 
vie queen, that with a quaint, vagabond- 
ish charm — fascinated the fourth grad- 
ers of the Peru State Teachers College 
Training School. Some had even peeked 
through the white ruffled curtains at the 
windows of trailers in auto shows or of 
those parked in vacant lots. 

Why shouldn't the fourth 
imaginatively go a-gypsying? 


graders 


Procedure 

Much of the charm of such an excur 
sion is the feeling of being thrown upon 
one’s own resources and pitting them 


JOY C. BAKER. Narrator 


against nature. So, to set the mood of 
romantic adventure, the story of Robin. 
son Crusoe was told the children, in sev- 
eral instalments, all except the last end- 
ing with a note of suspense. Several pu- 
pils expressed the wish they could be 
Robinson Crusoes and thus began a dis- 
cussion as to how they could today expe- 
rience similar challenges. Since the class 
had often talked and read about forests, 
an imaginary trip to “the far North 
Woods”, as Jack excitedly put it, seemed 
just the right adventure. 

The pupils’ discussion of routes and 
modes of travel led quickly to a decision 
to go by trailer. When asked regarding 
their travelling and camping parapherna- 
lia, they readily agreed that good sports- 
manship would limit their equipment and 
exploits to words they could spell. 

The objectives the supervisor desired 
to attain by the trailer theme included: 
(1) Enlargement of the pupils’ writing 
and reading vocabulary; (2) develop- 
ment of their imagination with a view to 
increasing their powers of oral and writ- 
ten expression; (3) acquainting the chil- 
dren with a comparatively new mode of 
travel; (4) some knowledge of the rules 
necessary for happy, intelligent travel; 
(5) information about an_ interesting 
part of our country often neglected in 
our textbooks; (6) organization of the 
unit sO as to motivate certain review 
work of the year. 


Materials used were: 


1. Wrapping paper for highway post 
ers and background. 


wv 


Construction paper, match boxes 
for individual trailers. 

3. Scissors, paste, crayolas. 

4. Wagon and large cardboard box for 

constructing a large trailer. 

Print paper and other materials for 

trailer log. 


6. Pictures for bulletin board. 


Preliminary research by the pupils in- 
cluded a scanning of reading material for 
articles on trailer travel and for pictures 
of trailers. The articles found were few, 
being limited largely to news items. Nu- 
merous, however, were the pictures 
brought in and displayed on the bulletin 
board. Cartoons, depicting predicaments 
of trailer life, were chuckled over and ex- 
plained gleefully to more literal-minded 
classmates, who “didn’t get the point at 
first.” 


Activities 


Creative efforts included the writing 
of a Trailer Log, original poems, an orig- 
inal song sung to the tune of “Old Folks 
at Home”, and original music for Shake 
speare’s “Under the Greenwood Tree.” 

Composed of 18 short narrations, some 
of them written in letter form, the Trail- 
er Log was a compilation of the more en 
tertaining of the pupils’ compositions. It 
was typed and illustrated with cut-out 
pictures and the pupils’ drawings. Top 
ics included: 

1. Planning Our Trailer Trip 


2. Packing Our Bags (This spurred 
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each Jack and Jean on to learn spell- 
ing words.) 

3. The First Day on the Road 

4. The Unlucky Day (See Log, A.) 

5. A Road Hog (See Log, B.) 

6. Travel Rules for Trailers 

>. Parking Our Trailer Caravan 

8. A Letter Home 

g. A Fishing Adventure 

1o. An Exciting Boat Ride 

(The real visit 
to a swimming pool tied in with 
this.) 

12. Lost in the Woods, or Friday the 
Dog 

13. Camp Courtesy 

14. A Rainy Day (See Log, C.) 

15. A Visit to a Lumber Camp (Real 
trip to inspect lumber yard.) 

16. Camp Cookery (How hungry the 
fourth-graders always were on their 
imaginary journey! Jean declared 
they were “the eatingest crowd” she 
ever saw.) 

17. Clean-Up Day (See Log, D.) 

18. The Journey Home 

Some of the fourth - graders bubbled 
over into poetry; a few poems follow: 


(1) 


with Snakes! 


11. We Go Swimming 


TRAILER POEM 


We're going out in a trailer 
To where the lake sings sweet 
We're going to Lake Michigan, 
We want to wet our feet. 


We want to see the pretty flowers, 
We'll pick them with great care. 
ll make a pretty flower chain 
And put it in my hair. 


By Evelyn Stepan 


(2) A TRAILER POEM 
As my trailer rolls along 
I sing a merry little song. 
I see the birds in a tree, 
They look down and sing to me 
By Mary Lou Gilliland 
(3) 


COOKING IN A TRAILER 


Cooking in a trailer 
Is a very easy task, 
Because it’s fully equipped 
With everything to last 
There’s a gasoline stove, 
And pots and pans 
And a little ice-box 
That holds lots of cans. 
There's a sink to wash the dishes, 
And the table lets down here. 
Keeping house in a trailer 
Is not so very queer. 


By Marion Hayes 


An original song to fit the tune of 
“Old Folks at Home” was composed by 
the fourth- graders and sung on their 


imaginary trip. (See Log, E.) 

Other culminating activities included 
the formulation of safety rules (See Log, 
F) after the encounter with the road hog 
and a camp courtesy code. 

Art activities included the construc 
tion of small trailers, in which the spell 
ing cards were kept after mastery of a 
word; a large trailer; illustrations for the 
Travel Log; decoration of the cover of 
the Travel Log; and panoramic back 
ground for trailer. 

Exploratory walks in the woods, and 
excursions to a swimming pool where 
swimmers could be observed, and a trip 
to a lumber yard were instructive. 


Development of Skills from Study 


Literary skills included experience in 
paragraphing, the use of capital letters 
reading pertinent subject matter, and 
memorizing Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” and 
Shakespeare’s “Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” Poems read for appreciation were 
“The Polar Tree” by Martha Banning 
Thomas, “The Willows” and others. (See 
Bibliography.) 

Vocabulary benefits from learning to 
spell and recognize numerous new words 
also accrued. Practice was also gained in 
story - telling and in the letter form. 
Freshness of style in the written compo- 
sitions rather than dry perfection of me 
chanics was attained in some degree. 

The balance society maintains between 
self-protection and consideration for oth- 
ers was illustrated by the camp courtesy 
code and the safety regulations formu- 
lated. Health and food requirements were 
also brought to the pupils’ attention. 


Trailer Log 
A. THE UNLUCKY DAY 


Wen we wake up in the morning 
we get some gas and start again. Before 
we get very far we see a detour. John 
blows a whistle for us to stop. There was 
a side road going in another direction. 
John says, “They must have forgotten to 
take the sign down. That road is rough 
and the pavement is nice and smooth.” 
So we go on the pavement. 

After a while we come to a big hole 
where the road is washed away. We take 
a side road and pretty soon all of us get 
‘tuck except the back trailer. That is 
Richard’s and Irl’s. They say they will 
go back and get the wrecker, but when 
they back they get stuck. So we all get 
out and start for town. Before we get 
there we see we are standing in water up 
to our knees. 

“Now aren't we in a pretty mess?” 
says Eugene. 

We turn around to go back but the 
water gets deeper and deeper. Jack says, 
“Have you a flashlight, Miss Hileman?” 

“Miss Hileman has one in her pocket,” 
says Darwin. “But what do we need a 
flashlight for?” 


“You will see,” 
night comes.” 

When all the boats are out at night 
Jack gets the flashlight and says, “Maybe 
this won't work.” 

Miss Hileman says, “I hope so.” 

Then Jack turns on the light and takes 
it in both hands and begins to signal. He 
writes in the air with flashes, “H-E-L-P 
S-A-V-E—U-S” 

“T hear a boat nearby,” says Miss Hile- 
man. 

“It works!” says everybody. 

The boat takes us to the trailers. A 
man has been there and got the trailers 
out of the mud so we go back to the 
pavement, then back to the other road 
where we saw the detour sign. We camp 
at the side of the road and eat and sleep. 


By Jack 


Jack says. “Wait till 


B. A Roap Hoc 


Wuen we got up we went on a 
very good road for miles and miles. All 
of a sudden we heard, “Pop! pop! pop! 
Bang! Crash!” We went into a ditch 
and had to get horses to pull us out. We 
had to pay the farmers for pulling us out 

We went on merrily and all of a sud 
den we came upon a road hog. We spent 
two hours on him until he got off the 
road and went in another direction. Then 
we came upon a speeder. We knew he 
was drunk. He was going ninety miles 
an hour and was swaying from side to 
side. We were frightened when he made 
some dents in one of our trailers. 

We came to a camp and were ex- 
hausted by the day’s drive. We heard 
Miss Hileman say she was never going 
on a trailer trip again. 


By Marion 


C. A Rainy DAy 


Tue next day we had planned to 
go fishing and have a picnic and wiener 
roast in the woods. When we went to 
bed the stars were shining. But the next 
morning when we woke up it was sprink 
ling. We told the boys to go build a 
fire and that it would stop. But by the 
time we got through breakfast it was 
pouring. The canvas blew down. And 
all our matches got wet! 

Someone said, “I am not going to pout 
I am going to read.” 

When dinner time came we did not 
have any matches. We decided to rub 
sticks together and finally we got a spark. 
Then we took sticks and set them on 
fire. 

All afternoon we read and played 
games. 


By Marilyn 


D. CLEAN-UP Day 


Wuen we got up this morning 
things were so dirty. We started clean- 
ing up our trailers. They were very 
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muddy 
our knees and scrub. When we wanted 


We just had to get down on 


to get up we couldn't. We had the 
cramps. We struggled and struggled to 
straighten up. We called this “Clean- 
Up Day.” 

By Robert and Evelyn 


E. TRAILER SONG 
Tune, “Old Folks at Home’ 


We'll roll along in our old trailers 
Far, far away 

To where the trees grow very tall, 
There’s where we'll camp today. 

We're going to the big deep woods, 
Far, far from home. 

There’s where the birds will sing so 

sweetly, 

There’s where we want to roam. 


Chorus 
All the world is glad and cheery 
While we travel far, 
Wed like to roll along forever 
In our old trailer car. 


F. TRAVEL RULES FOR TRAILERS 

1. Don’t be a road hog. 

2. Be sure you have lights 

3. Look out for railroad tracks. 

4. Do not be a speeder. 

5. Do not stop or turn crossways on the 
pavement. Other cars want to pass. 


6. Read signs carefully. Watch for de- 


tours. 


hith-er, Come fiith-erf 


7. Don't light a match while driving. 
8. Watch for people in the road. 

g. Drive on the right side of the road. 
10. Do not take curves too sharply. 

11. Do not pass on curves. 

13. Mind the traffic rules. 


For Children 


Prose 


Atwood, Wallace W.,and Thomas, Helen 
G. “Wood and How We Get It”, 
Neighborhood Stories, Ginn and Co. 


Carpenter, Frank G., and Carpenter, 
Frances. The Houses We Live In, 
American Book Company. 


Chamberlain, James F. How We Are 
Sheltered, “Lumbering”, The Macmil- 


lan Company. 


Curl, Melvin J. “All the Forest Nuib- 
blers”, The Elephant’s Friend, com- 
piled by B. R. Buckingham, Ginn and 
Company. 

Elson, William H., and Kelly, Edna R. 
Child Library Reader, “The Boy Who 
Hated Trees”, Scott Foresman & Co. 

Frentz, Edward. “The Tinker Plants a 
Tree”, Basic Reader, Book 4, ed. Elson, 
William H., and Gray, William, Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 

Huntington, Ellsworth, Benson, C. B., 
and McMurry, Frank M. Living Geog- 
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raphy, “The Part Trees Play in Our 
Lives”, The Macmillan Company. 


Isbell, Lydia. “A Lumber Camp”, Lin- 
coln Reader, ed. Davidson, I.,and An- 
derson, C. J., Laurel Book Company 


Johnson, Henry. “From Forest to Lum- 
ber Yard,” Lincoln Reader, ed. David- 
son, I., and Anderson, C. J., Laurel 
Book Company. 


Knowlton, Philip A. First Lessons in 
Geography, “Our Forests and Their 
Uses”, The Macmillan Company. 


Miscellaneous Trailer news items, arti- 
cles, pictures and cartoons. 


Poetry 


Huffard, Grace T., Carlisle, Laura Mae, 
and Ferris, H. G. My Poetry Book: 
An Anthology, Abby, Henry, “What 
Do We Plant?”; Bascho, “Hail on The 
Pine Trees”; Bjornson, Bjornstjerne, 
“The Tree”; Coleridge, Sara, “Trees”; 
Coolidge, Susan, “How the Leaves 
Came Down”; Eaton, Walter P., ““The 
Willows”; Kilmer, Joyce, “Trees”; 
Shakespeare, William, “Under the 
Greenwood Tree”; Tsuru, “Willows 
in the Snow”; John C. Winston Co. 


Thomas, “The Poplar Tree”, The Ele- 
phant’s Friend, compiled by B. R. 
Buckingham, Ginn and Company. 


For the Teacher 


U. S. Government Bulletins. 


Melody Composed by the FOURTH GRADE 
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What Shall Our Children Do 
This Summer? 


MANY interested in child welfare think 
that during the summer vacation Ameri- 
can children in general slip back slightly 
from the school standards of their pre- 
vious year because daily life for the ma- 
jority of them becomes undirected and 
aimless. Parents and homes, to be sure, 
are continuous features in children’s lives, 
and playgrounds and settlement houses 
have an immeasurable influence for good; 
yet often relatives are at their wits 
end to know how to handle the children’s 
summer leisure, and playgrounds can not 
keep boys and girls constantly engaged 
in organized play. 

Children need long periods for play 
and idle thinking as part of their grow- 
ing-up program, but how can both be 
best made to serve children of to-day who 
know only the lingering negative atmos- 
phere of a depression and of world-wide 
dissatisfaction and change? 

The question, ‘What Shall Our Chil- 
dren Do This Summer?” is so searching 
that one educator, to whom the editor 
submitted it replied, ‘I should be glad to 
write a few words if I knew the answer.” 

Teachers as well as parents have a re- 
sponsibility in this matter. As a factor in 
community life a teacher may present sal- 
utary suggestions and thus help to make 
the summer season for children more 
fruitful and her own burden in the fall 
lighter when children return to school 
bringing with them the results of the 
summer influence. 


By 
SANFORD BATES 


Executive Director, Boys’ Clubs 
of America 


Tue word summer has a happy 
connotation for most of us. It suggests 
the out-of-doors with sunshine and fresh 
air, vacation with things to do and places 
to go. But not all of us are fortunately 
placed. There are spots, many of them 
in America, where summer means hot 
streets and crowded tenements with very 
little fresh air. Out-of-doors sometimes 
means out-of-control, and in summer and 
in winter leisure is not an unmixed bless- 
ing unless people know how to do the 
right things and go to the right places. 


A Diseussion 


When we are asked, “What shall our 
children do this summer?” almost uncon- 
sciously we express the wish that all of 
our children might have back yards and 
open fields with trees to climb and streams 
and lakes to explore in free adventure 
with other children and adults. But there 
are not many children in America who 
have opportunities of this kind; why can 
not the children in our cities have play 
places with wholesome, efficient supervi- 
sion; why not a chance to go to camp 
with its wonderful opportunity for new 
experiences and for social adjustment? 

What this summer brings to our chil- 
dren will, for several million of them, 
depend upon how seriously we recognize 
the right of every child to happiness, to 
sane and purposeful adult leadership, to 
group relationships and interests that will 
help establish standards and habits of 
conduct that lead all into good citizen- 
ship. Our leisure in every part of the 
year is fraught with great moral and so- 
cial possibilities, and the way in which 
our children in their leisure time achieve 
citizenship in a juvenile world will deter- 
mine to a great extent their adjustment 
to the adult world into which they will 
pass in just a few years. 

I should like to see our children this 
summer doing those things that will assist 
them to develop the sort of characters 
that will make each of them an asset in- 
stead of a liability to our country. 


By 
EDGAR 6G. JOHNSTON 


Principal, University High School, 
University of Michigan 


Mi... parents seek an answer to 
this question in terms of a sort of “cold 
storage” by which they may be relieved 
of responsibility for their offspring from 
the time school closes in the spring until 
teachers are ready to take them off their 
hands again. The well-chosen summer 
camp or the travel tour may provide a 
valuable element in the child’s summer 
program, but it is not a panacea which 
may relieve the parents of the necessity 
of intelligent planning. 

The child needs recreation and some 
relief from the organized routine of 
school attendance. He also needs to have 
some definite responsibilities and a con- 
structive program if his summer is not 


to be one of aimlessness. An intelligently 
planned program might assign the morn- 
ings to work, study or other organized 
activity and the afternoons to play, read- 
ing or other projects of the child’s own 
choosing. Every child needs some time 
he may call his own and a healthy bal- 
ance between free and planned activity. 

A morning school program with op- 
portunity to explore interests for which 
the regular year’s schedule did not allow 
may prove an ideal summer activity. Mu- 
sic or art lessons, a planned program of 
reading, duties in kitchen or garden, may 
be organized to provide the planned part 
of the day’s program. Some activities in- 
volving the whole family ought to find a 
frequent place in the summer program, 
if it is only a picnic in the back yard. 
Incidentally the building of an outdoor 
fireplace may of itself challenge the 
young builder and provide constructive 
occupation. If a vacant lot may be se- 
cured for a family garden it may serve 
both to ease the family budget and to 
provide worthwhile lessons in thrift and 
productive work which the modern city 
environment so frequently lacks. 

The summer program will gain from 
the codperation of neighborhood groups 
of parents who may provide facilities for 
recreation and constructive activities, ex- 
ceeding the resources of a single family, 
bring pressure to bear for the elimination 
of undesirable conditions in the neighbor- 
hood, and mobilize support for a sum- 
mer playground, a municipal camp, or a 
summer activity program in the local 
school. 

The important thing would seem to be 
for parents to recognize that a summer 
program which brings pupils back to 
school with abundant vitality and a rich 
store of worthwhile experiences doesn't 
just happen. It is the result of intelligent 
planning which takes into account the 
resources of the neighborhood, and in 
which the child himself is given an in- 
creasing share. 

* * 
By 
W. FRED NEWCOMB 


Supervisor, Ventura County 
Rural Schools, California 


can not be “let alone”, 
neither can they simply “be given their 
freedom” during the summer vacation. A 
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very complex way of living has elimi- 
nated any such delightful possibility. We 
are therefore faced with the problem of 
helping the children of a given com- 
munity to solve their vacation problems. 

Just here we need to caution our- 
selves against the highly organized col- 
lective recreation program. It is efficient. 
It handles many thousand child-hours 
of recreation in a season. It has a mim- 
eograph. It provides a program into 
which the child fits, or else goes else- 
where. It is formal like many formal 
schools. The child can be free at least 
from this during the summer. 

A parent says the school is no good 
because it “don’t learn Johnnie any- 
thing.” Schools are surely weak when 
they do not “learn Johnnie.” Let us base 
our vacation plans on knowing Johnnie. 
The important point therefore is: which 
child are we considering? Let us speak 
about the child rather than the children. 
We sometimes speak too ethereally when 
we speak about “the children.” It is my 
feeling that sound principles of Child 
Welfare in winter or in summer - 
call for the following: 


1. Knowing the child. 


2. A trained guide, whose guidance 
can and will be adjusted to the known 
child. 

3. Codrdination. Public and private 
agencies of a community can and will 
act as sponsoring forces back of vacation 
plans for the child. 


4. Correlation of the plans of the 
child, his family and the recreational fa- 
cilities of the community. The parents 
should be a part of the child’s program. 
This is simple parent education. 

5. Every child should have a project. 
It may be individual, but it might pref- 
erably be codperative, with plenty of 
guidance. 

6. Every project should have sufficient 
value to warrant that purposeful plan- 
ning and research, by the child, which 
he is accustomed to do in the more pro 
gressive school of to-day. 


Integrity and that desirable freedom 
for the child are inherent in this type 
of individualized program. 


* * * 


By MARY K. 
SIMKHOVITCH 


Director, Greenwich House, 


New York City 


Tix summer vacation from school 
is perhaps more of a problem for par- 
ents than it is for the children them- 
selves. 

Summer camps are an answer for 
many children, but there are always the 
“between times” which are unaccounted 
for. Time, all through the year, is the 
master, both of parents and children, and 


THE INTERVAL BETWEEN 


By ROSEMARY EARNSHAW LIVSEY 


Department Librarian, Teachers’ and Children’s Department, 


i Jem )UBTEDLY the best time to read 
is before you leave home,” says Helen 
Dean Fish in her Invitation to Travel 
(Washburne, $2.50), but no amount of 
careful budgeting of time ever finds the 
traveller entirely prepared — and there's 
always that interval between going and 
actually reaching a place, in which to 
read. The dash up the gangplank is made 
with the good intention to read a book 
on the place to be visited, full flavored 
with fact and description. But on the 
morrow comes weakening —at least a 
book with the atmosphere of the place 
faintly coloring its pages seems adequate. 
The third day out, drugged with the 
heavenly inertia that comes with warm 
sun and blue water — why read at all! 
Miss Fish’s advice, then, is without ques- 
tion good, “Undoubtedly the best time 
to read is before you leave home,” and 
she substantiates this with an enticing list 
of travel books. But this is not all, for 


Los Angeles Public Library 


her Invitation, which inspires that same 
urge to plan that comes in February with 
the first seed catalogs, gives very practi- 
cal advice on travelling manners, prepa- 
ration for travel, by-products of travel. 
This book is a “must” for the traveller, 
seasoned or unseasoned. 

Gay travel folders, tentative telephone 
conversations with a travel agent, and in 
a bookshop window the haunting title, 
[scape to the Tropics, and we are head- 
ing south, seeking soft winds and island 
peace. Desmond Holdridge and his young 
bride made their Escape to the Tropics 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), to the Carib- 
bean and found their “rugged island ... 
in its forlorn loveliness, forgotten by the 
world ... The sea danced under it, and 
the white manes of the waves, breaking 
on the reefs offshore, were thrown higher 
toward a kindly sun.” Sun, peace, com- 
panionship — these were the ingredients 
of a happiness that held its full flavor for 


I do not believe it is a heresy to say that 
there is something in knowing how to 
loaf as well as how to work. To lie down 
on the bank of a stream and see the 
water go over a rock, in other words, just 
to loll and wait and wonder has its 
points. Now this so-called “doing noth 
ing is much more effective in the coun 
try than it is in the city. Drifting in the 
city means something rather unpleasant, 
whereas drifting in the country is an 
informal education just by itself. But 
whatever the merits or dangers of drift- 
ing may be, I suppose we would agree 
that the best thing for children in the 
summer is to be able to carry on a little 
more definitely and, with a sense of leis 
ure, some primary interest. A child who 
likes to draw or paint will always have 
a pleasant and profitable way of spending 
his time. Or in the country a child will 
find a vast amount of drama in the life 
of bees and butterflies, frogs and hum 
ming birds. 

In the settlements we feel that the city 
child needs the compensatory program of 
country life after the stimulus, excite- 
ment and routine of the city. People 
are asking nowadays, “How shall we 
spend our leisure time?” But the leisure 
goes out of it when we spend it too ener- 
getically. I am convinced that what we 
need is more time for everything we do. 
The unhurried sense is what we should 
most value for the summer life of chil 
dren, wherever or however it is spent. 


two short months before a chance news 
paper brought word that Redfern, the 
flier lost somewhere in a Brazilian jungle 
in 1927, was still alive. Desmond Hold 
ridge was off again, this time alone, in a 
little sloop, bound for the heart of the 
jungle. It was a lonely, hazardous and 
unsuccessful undertaking. Holdridge met 
no Indian who had actually seen Red 
fern, but from “my friend’s brother” he 
gained the doubtful assurance that Red 
fern was farther south. He came back to 
New York with no proof, to write his 
tale of these two adventures, an honest 
frank account, full of the zest of youth, 
and then he set forth again — to find an- 
other island. 


Asa guide to what to expect, where 
to stop, what to and what not to, eat on 
the new Pan-American highway from 
Laredo to Mexico City, Joseph Henry 
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Jackson’s Mexican Interlude (Macmillan, 
$2.50) is invaluable. The Jacksons in 
their Ford found smooth roads, the in- 
evitable white donkey almost hidden by 
the immensity of his burden, swarthy 
Mexicans with gentle eyes and flashing 
smiles, and “as for landslides, well that’s 
something else. In spite of the sixty-one 
million pesos spent to date on that road, 
there will be slides on the sixty-mile sec- 
tion through the mountains for years to 
come.” But once over the worst of the 
road, and rising steadily toward Mexico 
City, life was full of adventure, new 
sights and smells. Contrary to tourist 
custom, the Jacksons took their Mexico 
casually and gradually. Armed with let- 
ters of introduction they settled them- 
sleves in Mexico City in the home of a 
native family. For a month there were 
breakfasts in a sunny flagged court, 
mornings bargaining in the native mar- 
kets, afternoons with friends — Diego 
Rivera, and John Stienbeck, and evenings 
in heaven under the low Mexican stars. 
The whole journey was seen with eyes 
open to new sights and beauty, and to 
the picturesqueness of a foreign life. Al- 
ways quick with laughter, they lived 
their Mexican Interlude. 

Erna Fergusson knew the southwest, 
the Indians and Mexico, and had deep 
appreciation for them. This was her first 
trip into that time-old country of Middle 
America, Guatemala (Knopf, $3.00). She 
does not concern us with her own adven- 
tures and emotions, but with that actu- 
ality and essence of Guatemala, the In- 
dian, the native worker and citizen of the 
tropic country. There is no native music 
and dance in Guatemala — these belong 
to all of Middle America — but the In- 
dians express their native love of rich 
color and wild beauty in their weaving. 
Miss Fergusson is deeply impressed with 
the profound depths of their culture, like 
a dark sea, “that sea still ebbs and flows 
a tranquil tide, but it has terrific power, 
yet unaroused. I wonder if it will ever 
wake to a realization of its own power, 
and if it does, what will happen.” In 
sharp contrast to her picture of the In- 
dian life is the glimpse she gives of the 
beautiful medieval city, Antiqua. “De- 
serted, mellowed into tranquility”, its 
history as a colonial capital of South 
America, was caught between two great 
catastrophes, the flood of 1541 and the 
earthquake of 1776. 


Cartuer adventures oblique- 
ly into the fragile antiquity of the past in 
a collection of essays addressed to those 
Not Under Forty (Knopf, $2.00). “The 
title of this book,” she says by way of 
introduction, “is meant to be arresting 
only in the literal sense. It means that 
the book will have little interest for peo- 
ple under forty years of age. The world 


broke in two in 1922 or thereabouts, and 
the persons and prejudices recalled in 
these sketches slid back into yesterdays 
7,000 years ago ... It is for the back- 
ward, and by one of their number, that 
these sketches were written.”’ Miss Cather 
underestimates the appreciation that a 
younger generation can feel for that 
other struggling fledgling, Katherine 
Mansfield, of whom she writes in one 
essay. Another is of a chance meeting in 
a shabby hotel at Aix-les-Bains with a 
stately lady of uncertain years and great 
charm. “My uncle also was a man of 
letters, Gustave Flaubert, you may per- 
haps know —-"’, opened a conversation 
rich in the memories of literary Paris, its 
great Flaubert and his friends, George 
Sand and Turgeniev, “le Moscove.” 

Literary America of the fifties Miss 
Cather recalls through a visit to 148 
Charles Street, Boston. “At five o'clock 
in the afternoon the river was silvery 
from a half hidden sun; over the great 
open space of water the western sun was 
dove colored with little ripples of rose. 
The air was full of soft moisture and the 
hint of approaching spring. Against the 
screen of pale winter light were the two 
ladies.” These two ladies were Mrs. 
Fields, the widow of James T. Fields, of 
Ticknor and Fields, the great publisher 
of the day, and Sarah Orne Jewett. In 
this same drawing room they had enter 
tained the literati of their day. 

The same period of literary America, 
1815-1865, Van Wyck Brooks warms to 
a new life in his Flowering of New Eng- 
land (Dutton, E. P., $4.00). Thoreau, 
Lowell and Prescott live, not by an 
analysis of their work, but in fragments 
of conversation and homely details of 
daily living. Here are Longfellow, whose 
“mind was like a music box, charged with 
all the poetry of the world”; tragic Haw- 
thorne, “to see the world with a sidelong 
glance, by a certain indirection was sec- 
ond nature to him’; Holmes, “who had 
such a festive air of finding life interest- 
ing and full ... who opened conversa- 
tion with such a look of expecting some- 
thing good from his next-seat neighbor”; 
Emerson, who “heard the voice of the 
wind, so slight and pure and deep, as if 
it were the sound of the stars revolving.” 
These were among the men of New Eng- 
land of whom Mr. Brooks writes, “every 
one was aware of the best Boston and 
Cambridge type formed on classic 
models. A clear distinct mentality, a 
strong distaste for nonsense, steady com- 
posure, a calm and gentle demeanor, 
stability, good principles, intelligence, a 
habit of understatement, a slow cautious 
way of reasoning, contempt for extrava- 
gance, vanity and affectation, kindness of 
heart, purity, decorum, profound affec- 
tion. A noble type, severely limited, 
which Boston celebrated in its marble 
busts.” 


Wir a contagious chuckle Frances 
Lester Warner turns back to her beloved 
Mt. Holyoke and tells tales of everyday 
life now and then On a New England 
Campus (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50). 
These are real, pulsing and amusing 
memories; Mary Lyon and her practical 
venture in community living, Miss Wool- 
ley’s wise and understanding years as 
president of Mt. Holyoke, and the girls, 
who have known Mt. Holyoke during a 
few short years of their opening lives. 
College traditions, and a tradition may be 
formed overnight, are recalled. Campus 
pets are honored, the belled mouse who 
nightly scampered through the dormitory 
walls a Pied Piper to his kin, Dish-mop, a 
self-appointed host, of whom Hugh Wal- 
pole said that he was “quite the dirtiest 
and most charming little dog he had ever 
met’, and all the rest and their name is 
legion. The faculty play, Emily Dickin 
son and the girls’ choir, the old order 
changing with the last promenade and 
the first college dance, these are among 
the memories of Mt. Holyoke. There is 
an equal warmth in Mrs. Warner's ap- 
preciation of the present-day college girl, 
whom she sees in class and at play, full 
of exuberance even as girls of all times: 


. campus chime 
Tolling off quarter hours, 
Outside the sky is blue, 
The May morning clear and fair 
Fragrant with new grass and flowers 
And damp sod. 
And my heart sings, “Oh, God, 
Stop time, 
Stop the spring, 
Stop everything tll I get there, 
I’m almost through.” 
But the robin continues to sing 
From the tree top. 
Nothing will stop; 
The clock chimes on, 
And I think, “How swiftly flies the 
spring,” 
And I think, “My own life has hardly 
begun, 
And yet it is one-third gone.”* 
Spring was like this a hundred years 
ago 


AN AbvENTURE in solitude was Fer 
dinand’s we learn in The Story of Ferdi 
nand, by Munroe Leaf, with drawings by 
Robert Lawson (Viking, $1.00). He was 
a bull in Spain where to be a bull is to 
fight. But Ferdinand did not care to 
fight. “I like it better here where I can 
sit just quietly and smell the flowers,” he 
said. Here is amusement and unconscious 
philosophy for the very young, the very 
old, and all in between. 

These, then, are a few books to read 
in that interval between — unless like 
Ferdinand you, too, prefer “to sit just 
quietly and smell the flowers.” 


*Mary Elizabeth Gerhard (In Warner, 
Frances Lester, On a New England Campus.) 
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Safety for Younger Children 


By JOHN P. SULLIVAN 


Supervisor of Health and Safety Education, Boston Public Schools 


| | ere the past ten years teachers 
have heard much about the place of 
safety in the school program. From a 
general study of the status of safety ed- 
ucation in representative school systems, 
it may be safely said that this new field 
»f education is firmly established but on 
an informal basis. The formal basis, such 
as a definite course of study, a definite 
time allotment, and definite supervision, 
is relatively new but fast assuming a 
place of prominence. 

An historical educational side light 
might be of general interest to teachers. 
Safety education, as the modern teacher 
knows it, is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, yet the safety consideration of the 
schools preceded the attention given to 
the hygienic and later the sanitary prob- 
lems of schools. Probably the ever-pres 
ent fear of fire because of the predomi- 
nance of wooden structures and the lack 
of adequate apparatus and water facili- 
ties accentuated this early safety problem. 
The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
saw rigid laws passed relative to the care 
of home and foundry chimneys as well as 
close supervision of bake houses in order 
to prevent the spread of sparks to adjoin 
ing schoolhouses. 

The open fireplace, the early method of 
heating schoolhouses, resulted in a ser 
ious problem when girls were first ad- 
mitted to schools a little 
over a century ago. In cold 
weather it was hard to 
heat a room, and the re- 
quest was frequently heard 
from the girls, “to go to 
the fire.” However, if the 
girls walked too close to 
the open grate, their cot- 
ton dresses occasionally 
caught fire. 

In the early nineteenth 
century, town laws were 
prevalent requiring the se- 
lectmen to place fire buck- 
ets in the front entry of 
each school house. Toward 
the latter part of this cen- 
tury there arose the need 
for construction of fire- 
proof buildings, installa- 
tion of fire escapes,and the 
institution of the fire drill. The twentieth 
century with its complicated industrial 
and social life has forced us to consider 
precautionary methods of all kinds. So- 
ciety is demanding of individuals that 
they be self-protective. The individual! 


All Others 


Stealing Rides 
Playing in Streets 
Roller Skating Hazards 
Bicycle Hazards 
Coasting Hazards 


in turn should expect of society a work- 
ing program for increasing group effici- 
ency and individual protection. Safety 
education is the modern keynote in this 
plan of individualization and socializa- 
tion. The place of safety education in 
the school program has been well de- 
scribed by Dr. Herbert Stack of Colum- 
bia University: “No one will question 
the fact that safety education has an im- 
portant place in the school curriculum to- 
day. Educators generally agree that 
Health and Safety are basic objectives in 
the elementary and secondary school; for 
of what avail is it to have a youngster 
learn the fundamental tools and the sub- 
jects of school, if he loses his health or 
even his life or is seriously injured in 


childhood.” 


THE seriousness of the safety prob- 
lem in the lower grades is evidenced by 
the fact that accidents are responsible for 
more deaths in the age group 5 to g than 
from any other cause. The principal 
places of occurrence for accidents to chil- 
dren in the lower grades are at home, on 


Crossing 
Between 


Coming 


CHART SHOWING CAUSES OF PEDESTRIAN 
ACCIDENTS, UNITED STATES 


Intersections 


from Behind 
Parked Cars 


1% 


the street, and at play. In view of the 
vacation season ahead, it may be well to 
list a few suggestions and devices which 
the teacher may find useful in promoting 
a safety interest among her children dur- 
ing the coming summer vacation. 

Although at the outset safety educa- 
tion was born out of the dire necessity 
for it, we can not hope to attain the real 
goal of safety until the younger chil- 
dren acquire a sense of self-reliance and 
learn to practice the habits they are 
taught. Ignorance, inherited tendencies, 
and bad habits are the basic fundamentals 
underlying the causes of accidents. If 
we are to attack this problem, we must 
begin by instilling in the minds of the 
smaller children the true conception of 
safety. We must teach them when to 
fear a thing, and when to face it with 
an open mind and apply to it the “Do's 
and Don'ts” of safety. Accidents reach 
their highest peak during the summer 
when children play in the streets. The 
tendency to play springs from a normal 
instinct in every child. Thus, the main 
objective of accident prevention should 
be to develop in the minds of the chil- 
dren the spirit of good sportsmanship and 
a willingness to give to their play-fellow 
the common courtesies which will be de- 
manded of them in later life. The man- 
ner in which the teacher proceeds to put 
across her summer - time 
safety instruction will have 
much to do with the suc- 
cess or failure of her pro- 
gram. Safety is a subject 
that can be interwoven 
into every phase of school 
life, and, if the teacher is 
wise, she will teach safety 
through the positive ap- 
proach as far as possible. 
To cloak safety lessons 
with humor and lightness 
makes them more accept- 
able and more interesting; 
whereas continually im- 
pressing upon the minds 
of children the horrible 
results of disobeying the 
safety laws may result in 
building up a fear com- 
plex which will do more 
harm than good. 

Safety at home and away from home 
is the theme that has been successfully 
developed in Boston, as part of the vaca- 
tion safety program. The following is a 
suggested outline of a bulletin which may 
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be mimeographed and carried home by 
each pupil. Incidentally, it is a very es- 
sential objective to have as much material 
as possible carried into the home. 


Safety at Home 


Sarety at home is an expression 
often used by many of us, yet nearly one- 
third of the accidental deaths occur at 
home. The dangers confronting us in our 
home life are more serious than is real- 
ized. Accidents do not just happen, they 
are caused, and because they are caused 
they can be prevented. 


FALLS 
How They Are Caused 


1. Articles left on stairs and floors. 

2. Loose rugs. 

3. Unsafe chairs, railings, 
porches, and screens. 

4. Wet and icy walks. 


balconies, 


How They May Be Prevented 

1. Teach children to put articles back in 

proper place. 

Fasten down all rugs, or sew rubber 

rings under them. 

3. Keep railings, balconies, screens, and 
porches in good repair. 

4. Sand icy walks and steps. 


tw 


BURNS AND SCALDS 
How They Are Caused 
1. Playing with matches. 


Pulling hot kettles and pans from 
stoves and tables. 


3. Electric appliances left within the 
reach of youngsters. 


tv 


How They May Be Prevented 


1. Keep matches in non-inflammable con- 
tainers away from the reach of chil- 
dren. 

. Turn handles of kettles and pans 
away from the reach of children. 

3. Place electrical appliances where chil- 

dren cannot reach them. 


wv 


POISONINGS 
How They Are Caused 


1. Unlabeled or incorrectly labeled bot- 
tles. 


tv 


Poisonous substances left within the 
reach of children. 


How They May Be Prevented 


1. Label all bottles correctly. Keep pois- 
ons out of medicine cabinets. 


Store all poisonous substances out of 
reach of children. 


It is true that it takes more time and 
thought to be careful, yet in the end this 
care will pay a manifold dividend in the 
security of life in your home. Home 
safety is a collective family proposition 
and not until every one codperates can 
the expression “safe at home” be right- 
fully used. 


Now a word on the Fourth of July. 
The heavy toll of accidents on this day 
alone has made such an impression that 
the people in some states have gone so 
far as to pass laws forbidding the sale 
or the use of fireworks! Therefore, at 
this time of the year the caution with 
which children should handle their fire- 
works cannot be over-emphasized. The 
following is a list of ““Don’ts” which we 
must endeavor to have the children ob- 
serve if they are to have a safe and sane 
Fourth: 

Don't hold firecrackers, even the small- 
est, in your hands. 


A CARDBOARD TRAFFIC-CONTROL SIGNAL 
The two little sisters, One Eye and Two Eyes 


Don't throw firecrackers at any one. 
Don't shoot them off under bottles. 
Don’t carry them in your pockets. 


Street Safety will be a very serious 
problem during the vacation time. The 
street crossings which the youngsters will 
have to make may be aptly termed their 
“Public Enemy No. 1.” As a part of our 
home and school codperative safety pro- 
gram the following section was added to 
the section on home safety. This might 
well be adapted in any community by 
any teacher. 


Safety Away From Home 


Tue city of Boston has spent thou- 
sands of dollars in safeguarding the pub 
lic. As in all well-ordered homes this city 
has set forth rules and regulations. There 
fore, when accidents happen because of 
the failure to obey, the municipal auth- 
orities cannot be accused of neglect in 
protecting the citizens. You can save 
your own life and the lives of your chil- 
dren by assisting the schools in preach 
ing safety. 


PEDESTRIAN ACCIDENTS 
How They Are Caused 


1. Crossing streets between intersections. 


tv 


Stepping or running from curbs. 
3. Playing in streets. 
4. Running from behind parked cars. 


Bicycling, coasting, and other sports 
on dangerous streets. 


“I 


How They May Be Prevented 


1. Teach children to cross at intersec 
tions. 


tv 


Instruct them in the trathe-light sys 
tem. 


ww 


Encourage playing in yard or super 
5 ying y 
vised playgrounds. 

4. Coast on authorized coasting streets. 


5. Use roller skates and scooters on safe 
play areas. 


It will be found very helpful in en- 
couraging youngsters to cross only at 
intersections to stress the knowledge of 
trafic lights. The following little story 
and simple device were found most use- 
ful and practical by the Boston teachers: 


Traffic Eyes 


Once upon a time there were two 
little sisters, one called One Eye and the 
other Two Eyes. A good fairy was their 
godmother. Now the good fairy was so 
pleased with her godchildren that she 
waved her wand and where do you sup- 
pose she sent them? To busy intersec- 
tions, where their eyes blink at us — red, 
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yellow, and green. We call these eyes 
trafhc lights and they give us warning 
so that we can cross the streets, safe from 
accidents. 

Little One Eye flashes RED, when she 
means, “Danger, do not cross the street. 
Wait for littlke Two Eyes to flash RED 
and YELLOW. Then you may cross in 
safety. 
signal.” 

When One Eye flashes GREEN, the 
drivers of vehicles may: go. One Eye 
flashing YELLOW warns pedestrians 
and drivers of a change in lights. It is 
safer for children to wait for Two Eyes 


to flash RED and YELLOW. 


Pedestrians alone move on this 


Now since we could not take these 
lights to school to play at crossing the 
street, the fourth-grade children in the 
City of Boston made cardboard trafhe 
control signals in their manual training 
work. The device was made of card 
board 13” x 6”. On this were pasted 
red, yellow, and green circles, 3” in di 
ameter and !/” apart. Sliding rectangles 
6” x 31/4.” cover the circles. These slides 
fit into grooves. Strips of bristol board, 
3/,”” wide, are folded over to form the 
grooves. 

This device which may easily be 
adapted to any local traffic system, was 
distributed to the teachers of the kinder 
garten, and grades one, two, and three 
Accompanying each device was a letter 
of instruction and a circular explaining 
the signals. Various uses were made of 
this teaching aid and many interesting 
lessons were reported 

This device, with the lessons devel 
oped, has been included in the primary 
grades safety program in order to give 
the youngsters experience in obeying 
trafic lights when not under school su 
pervision. The self-training resulting 
from this type of teaching leads to intel 
ligent conduct which is our objective 


A 


Wen it is said that Stop Look Lis 
ten by Berta and Elmer Hader (Long- 
mans, Green & Company, $1.00) is a 
book for young children designed to 
teach caution and to indicate ways of 
avoiding at least thirty-three types of 
accidents, it might seem that the book 
would be dolefully suggestive, if not defi- 
nitely distressing. Stop Look Listen, how 
ever, achieves the very difhcult; it pre 
sents tragic subject matter in a narrative 
manner both easy and appealing. The 
reader thinks less of the awful possible 
calamities than of the wise and pleasant 
means of escaping them. It makes sensi 
ble conduct not only the thing but gives 
it an aspect of absorbing interest. The 
story will not establish any morbid men 
tal images or suggest unhealthy fears. It 


OursSWild Flower Creed 


Written for Bowie School by SARAH S. KING, Principal, 
Bowie School, San Antonio, Texas 


I sevieve in our wild flowers be- 
cause they are given by the Master’s 
hand. 

I believe in the Bluebonnet for beauty 
and truth as part of heaven’s own blue. 

I believe in the Winecup with its 
harmless dew. 

I believe in the Buttercup as a gift to 
children for “Of such is the Kingdom ot 
Heaven.” 

I believe in the Firewheel as part of 
the golden sunset reflected on earth for 
us. 

[ believe in the Thistle because it is 
like our faults; we have to crush them 
with a bold hand. 

I believe in the Rain Lily because it 
is the Star of Hope. 

I believe in the Blue-eyed Grass as a 
token of loyalty. 

[ believe in the flaming Indian Paint 
brush as a lesson of courage. 

I believe in the “Nigger-heads” for 
their soft velvet petals that speak of 
“common things” and “common duties.” 

I believe in the Sunflower because it 
keeps its face to the sun, the brightest 
and best. 

I believe in the wild flowers as God’s 
message to the earth. 

Therefore, I pledge my honor not to 
destroy or waste our wild flowers. To 
pick only enough for my soul’s help 
for beauty, for the sick and 
for the joy of a living springtime in my 
heart and lite 


less ms of 


In answer to a Question as to how she 
came to write “Our Wild Flower Creed”, 
Miss King says: 


“About fifteen years ago I walked 


into the room of the Fifth Grade of 
the Bowie School, Miss Mamie Hig- 
gins, teacher. The discussion or les- 
son was upon the preservation of 
wild flowers. The children were fa- 
miliar with the Civic Creed that | 
had written, and a pupil suggested, 
‘Write us a Wild Flower Creed.’ | 
went to the blackboard and wrote 
the Creed as it stands. 

“At that time there was no law 
against the ruthless destruction of 
shrubbery and wild flowers. The 
sentiment had to be created, in order 
to save the fairyland of “Texas in 
the Spring.” The Creed was given 
to the Bowie Mothers’ Club and 
they have distributed at least five 
hundred copies a year.” 


It is characteristic of Miss King that, 
when a bronze plaque was commissioned, 
to bear her likeness — recently unveiled 
in recognition of her work as principal 
of the Bowie School since its opening 
forty years ago—she insisted that it 
be inscribed not only with her name but 
with the words “and all teachers that 
serve and have served.” LC 


An Oversight 


TT HRoucH an oversight, tor which 
apologies are extended, no mention was 
made in the April number of the officia! 
connections of three contributors: Etta 
H. Mitchell, Davis Street School; Ari 
enne Thrasher, Luckie Street School: and 
Lucille Wells, Davis Street School — - ali 
of Atlanta, Georgia 


L.G 


Safety Edueation Book 


is a book which should be used with ev- 
ery primary class. 

The following rules, placed at the close 
of the book, indicate certain of the safety 
interests which Mr. and Mrs. Hader pre- 


sent: 


Important Safety Rules to 
Remember! 
t. Stop, look and listen before you cross 
the street 
Cross the street at 


crossings. 


Intersections Or 


3. Do not play in the street. 


4. When there is no sidewalk, walk on 
the left side of the road facing on- 
coming traffic. 


Do not hold onto a moving car when 


roller skating or riding your bicycle. 
6. Skate only on ice that has 
found safe. 


been 


Do not play with matches. 

8. Be sure the fire screen is in place 
when you leave the room. 

y. Stay near the shore when swimming 
or wading. 

to. Dive only when you know there are 
no rocks or logs in the water. 

11. Sit quietly in the rowboat. 

12. Be sure the camp fire is out when 

you leave. 


13. Cover your nose and mouth with 
your handkerchief when you sneeze 
or cough. 


14. Be sure your hands are dry before 
touching an electric fixture L.G 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON AND WORK SHEET 


JUNE, 1937 


By Alice Hanthorn 


A PICNIC IN THE PARK 


Here we go on our picnic. 
What fun we shall have. 
School will soon be out. 
Hurrah for a good time. 


Up I go, high, high. 
Down I come, low, low. 
I love to swing high. 

I can see so far. 


Hurrah for the ball game. 
Bob can bat the ball far. 
We like to play ball. 

We hit the ball and run. 


It is fun to skip rope. 

Jane can jump many times. 
She does not miss. 

Just see her jump. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON AND WORK SHEET 
By Alice Hanthori. 


How good the lunch is. 

We are so hungry. 

We all have sandwiches. 

We shall all have ice cream, 
too. 


What a good time we had. 
We played games. 

We had a good lunch. 
Now we are tired. 


WORK SHEET 
1. Draw a picture of the thing you like best to do on a picnic. 
2. Write the two things the children ate on the picnic. 
3. Draw a line under the things you like to do this summer. 
READ A BOOK GO SWIMMING HELP MOTHER 


TAKE CARE OF FLOWERS MAKE A PLAY HOUSE RIDE HORSEBACK 
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BOATS ON A SUMMER SEA 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By Zeta I. Brown 


Tom: “I did not suppose that you had wild animals in the woods so 


near your house. Do you have lions and tigers and elephants out in those 
woods, too?” 


John: “No. Lions, tigers and elephants live in hot countries. They do 
not like the cold winters that we have.” 


Tom: “Do you have any animals besides rabbits in the woods?” 


John: “Yes. We have foxes, coons, bears, deer and quite a lot of other 
animals that I can’t think of just now.” 


Tom: “I should think you would be afraid to live so near the woods 
with all of those animals in there.” 


John: “There is nothing to be afraid of. The animals are more afraid 
of us than we are of them. They will run away from us if they can. If we 
do not bother them, they will not bother us.” 


Draw one line under all of the animals that live in the woods near 
John’s house. 


Draw two lines under all of the animals that live in hot countries. 


rabbits coons 


bears elephants 


cows 


dogs 


deer 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


John: “You don’t have any animals in the city, do you?” 

Tom: “Oh, yes we do.” 

John: “Where do they live? I didn’t suppose there were any woods 
near your home in the city.” | 


Tom: “There aren’t any woods, but we have a lot of animals in the 
Z00.” 


John: “What is a zoo?” 


Tom: “It is a place all fixed up just for the animals. They have houses 
to sleep in. They have pens and‘eages to live in. There are men who feed 
the animals the kind of food they like, and give them fresh water. These 
men keep the animals’ cages clean, too. It is a lot of fun to go there and 
see so many different kinds of animals. Some of them, like the monkeys 
and alligators; come from other countries.” 

John: “Can hunters go to the zoo and shoot the animals?” : 

Tom: “Oh, no. The animals:are bought and cared for by the city. 
They are kept. just for people to look at. The men who take care of these 


or are called ‘care-takers.’ The care-takers are very. kind to the ani- 
mals.” 


Wild animals in the city live in the . % woods z00 
Wild animals in the country livein the woods z00 
Animals that come from other countries live in the © woods 00 
Hunters shoot: animals that live in the woods z00 
Care-takers work for.animals that live in the ._ woods z00 


Name two animals that we can probably see in a zoo which do not live in 
the woods of our country. . 
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Art Appreciation and Illustrations 


W: ARE apt to teach that art is ex- 
pressed only in pictures for the wall, often 
limiting those pictures to canvases painted 
by the Old Masters. We do not recog: 
nize that art is expressed on every hand, 
every day, in countless common things 
and common ways, by means of straight 
line, curve and color, movement, sound, 
thought and word. The thought which 
precedes any expression of art may never 
materialize into a physical thing. Its body 
may be as intangible as that of a color or 
a chord. It may come to life in words 
which create an image almost as vivid as 
an object. Wordsworth, for one, created 
many such word pictures. “A host of 
golden daffodils,” he wrote, “fluttering 
and dancing in the breeze.” Art is not 
peculiar to any medium of expression, 
place or people. It may be experienced 
in August or January, at nighttime or 
high noon, in the Middle West or the 
Atlas Mountains. It may be approximated 
by the mischievous boy subtracting imag- 
inary marbles in the third row or by the 
irresponsible girl sewing her first seam. 
It belongs to every one; it may be expe 
rienced by every one who has a spirit 
sensitive to beauty. 

The forms of art, with which teachers 
of young children are chiefly concerned, 
are drawing, painting and art apprecia 
tion, with some slight emphasis on mod 
elling. Usually teachers choose their ex- 
amples trom the great group of artists, 
long ago recognized as masters, who pic 
tured things which are, which exist, and 
which may be seen, such as ships under 
sail, home vistas, green dells, sunrise on 
the mountains, champions of the farm, 
people with interesting faces. They 
painted real life, to please themselves 
and other adults. 


Tuere are artists to-day whose 
thoughts turn to a life wholly unreal, to 
situations which only the mind’s eye may 
see. They create, especially for children, 
an unknown loveliness of circumstance 
and picture it with a magic touch. Their 
work is found chiefly in book illustra- 
tions; and a fitting form it is, as children 
can possess books, can hold them in their 
own hands and pore over them to their 
hearts’ content. For all their unrealness, 
however, these pictures present a world 
already familiar to young children, or at 
least one in which they feel immediately 
at home. Most young boys and girls have 
an inner life wherein anything may hap- 
pen and from which they may view with 
understanding eyes the fancies of others. 
A fortunate few retain this imaginative 
quality through life; with the majority it 


seems later to vanish, perhaps hammered 
out of existence by standardized school 
demands and the realities of life. 

Once in a while, then, why not turn 
from traditional art to these younger, 
gayer expressions and find out what re- 
sponse their underlying thoughts and vis- 
ible lines, forms and color areas may stir 
in your children? Why not lead your 
boys and girls to the art appreciation 
which you would teach, by way of their 
own inner worlds and own imaginings? 


DoroTtTHY P. LATHROP 


This suggestion may not be orthodox, but 
it may mean a response sudden, sincere 
and wholly unexpected, an awakening of 
imaginations, hidden and indifferent until 
then. This highly imaginative subject 
matter may help to reveal a similar picto- 
rial and dramatic quality in the common: 
place, as the familiar is not necessarily 
uninteresting and unlovely. Certainly it 
will show that the fundamental qualities 
which make for beauty in one instance 
make for beauty elsewhere. It may give 
to the required school task of seeing a 
fresh interest and make art and beauty, 
if not also the process of drawing itself, 
seem to the boy or girl more essential to 
the absorbing business of being a child. 
And what better time for this experi- 
ment than the present, the months of 
May and June when even the most stolid 
of adults fall under the season’s spell and 
experience strange longings and journeys 
taken in secret in the sunshine and star 
light of the mind? 


Tie illustrations of several artists 
should cause such responses — the work 
of Francis D. Bedford, L. Leslie Brooke, 
Randolph Caldecott, C. Lovat Fraser, 
Beatrix Potter and Ernest H. Shepard; 
of Dorothy P. Lathrop, Maud and Miska 
Petersham, Howard Pyle, Helen Sewell 
and Milo Winter — all readily obtained 
in bookstores and accessible in libraries 
of any size. 

One of these illustrations is reproduced 
as the frontispiece in this issue. This pic 
ture appears in The Fairy Circus, writ 
ten and illustrated by Dorothy P. Lath 
rop, but where it appears or 
illustrates do not matter. It tells a story 
in itself. It says that something 1s hap 
pening and that it is fun, that it is hap 
pening somewhere in a world where fair 
ies and animals play together, and that 
it is a lovely, kindly, merry place. It 
looks like a race between mice, driven by 
fairies. Perhaps the fairies are holding a 
circus. Did your boys and girls ever sc 
a race like that? Did they ever attend a 
fairy circus? Don’t they wish they could! 
Did any one of them ever have a pet 
fairy? Probably not, but many surely 
have had pet mice, have they not? Afte: 
all, though it seems very real, this is just 
a story on paper, and it was made with 
the simplest of media. It is told just by 
black and white; there is no color in the 
usual sense in the original: and the line: 
which tell that story are largely curves 
That picture is made up of thought, and 
black and white, and curves—and spirit 

Since 1918 Dorothy P. Lathrop has 
been an illustrator. She lives and works 
in her native city, Albany, New York, 
with her mother and sister, the one a 
painter and the other a sculptor. There, 
she says, “I share a two-room studio 
building back of the house, with my sis 
ter. It is set among the apple trees and 
there we can have all the animal models 
that we need. It is far enough from the 
heart of the city to be noisier with birds 
than with traflic, and many wild animals, 
birds and flower models walk conven 
iently up to our window.” Many people 
ask Miss Lathrop how she came to write 
and draw for children. She replies that 
she does not know, but adds, “Perhaps it 
is simply that I am interested most of all 
in the things which many of them like 
best — creatures of all kinds, whether 
they run, fly, hop or crawl, and in fairies 
and all their kin.” 


what it 


Besues the art appreciation which 
one may teach by means of the illustra 


(Continued on page 58) 
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By Dorothy P. Lathrop 


From THE FAIRY CIRCUS 
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Summer Fun for Boys and Girls: 


Taking the Nicks Out of Piecnies 
By VIOLA P. ARMSTRONG 


Director of Social Recreation, Department of Recreation, Detroit 


D. YOU grown-ups find children’s 
picnics and outings a trial or a problem? 
They need not be! The solution is very 
simple. Make them interesting! Plan 
them! A little understanding guidance 
or direction is all that is needed to change 
any outing from just an ordinary picnic 
to one the children will long remember 
and the grown-ups really enjoy. 

If you have experienced unplanned 
parties or picnics which provided little 
more than an opportunity for noisy 
romping and tearing about, you probably 
are familiar with the result — tired, irri- 
table children long before the day is over. 

Why not try a bit of thoughtful plan- 
ning and watch them turn into days of 
good, exhilarating fun, from which par- 
ents, teachers and children will not need 
a day or two to recover? It does require 
advance preparation, but the time spent 
planning interesting games will be well 
spent, for these games are sure to carry 
over into the play life of the children for 
days to come. The results will more than 
repay you for your effort. 

There are so many possibilities, so 
many things to do that can arouse and 
hold the interest of children! Here are a 
few that I have tried many times with 
success. 


Atmosphere 


Stimulate interest by doing something 
just a bit different! Tie each lunch up 
in a bandanna handkerchief, if possible, 
and have sticks available stout enough 
to slip through the knot of the bandanna 
and carry the lunch without breaking; 
thus each may carry his own, shoulder 
fashion. It is great fun even for the 
smaller children. 


Free Play 


Allow a few moments of informal play 
after arriving at your destination. Fif- 
teen minutes to one half hour of unor- 
ganized play gives the children an oppor- 
tunity to do whatever they wish and to 
work off a bit of what is so often called 
“surplus energy.” It also gives the grown- 
ups the necessary leisure to set the stage 
for the good times which are to follow. 
Always arouse the children’s curiosity 
and interest by telling them to stay close 
enough to hear the whistle or signal 


Copyright, Keystone View Company 


which will be given when the real fun 
is to begin. 


Games That Can Be Played in the 
Park, Woods and Country, on 
the Beach, or Even in 
Your Own Back 
Yard 


THE ANIMAL FAIR 


Prepare in advance pictures of an- 
imals, a different animal for each child. 
These may be cut out of books or maga- 
zines, or may be drawn roughly on light 
cardboard. Colored pictures are more in- 
teresting than black-and-white ones. 

Call the children over one at a time 
and pin an animal on his back. When all 
are thus tagged, the signal is given for 
each child to try to find out what ani- 


mal he represents by asking questions of 
every one else. These questions should 
be answered by “Yes” or “No.” For ex- 
ample: 

Do I climb trees?” “Yes!” 

“Am I very large?” “No!” 

“Am I quite small?” “Yes!” 

“Am I a monkey?” “No!” 

“Am I a squirrel?” “Yes!” 


When the child has found out what 
he is, the animal picture is taken off his 
back and pinned on the front. The last 
one to have his animal picture taken off 
his back may be asked to do a stunt, if 
the children know one another well and 
enjoy such things. However, do not urge 
a child if he is timid or conscious of per- 
forming. It must be done spontaneously 
and in the fun spirit. 

The children sit down in a large cir- 
cle after they have learned their animal 
names and are then called on, one at a 


time, to tell all they know about their 
animals. 


ANIMAL DIN 


Dive the children into several 
groups, depending on the size of the 
party. Name one group the “Dogs”, 
one the “Cats”, another the “Cows”, 
and perhaps another the “Sheep.” There 
should be four or more on a team — so 
you may need more animals for teams or 
less. 

Each team selects a Captain. When 
the signal is given, all the animals start 
out in search of food. Oranges, bananas, 
or other fruit are suggested, as the chil- 
dren usually feel hungry soon after they 
arrive, and a little fruit would be very 
welcome and make them more willing to 
wait for lunch time to arrive. This fruit 
has been hidden about here and there, 
under trees, stones, in deep grass or other 
places, by the grown-ups during the free- 
play period upon arrival. 

All animals may search for food, but 
only the Captain, who is given a large 
paper bag, may pick any up. If a dog 
finds an orange or banana he does not 
touch it but stands guard over it bark- 
ing as loudly as he can until his Captain 
hears him and comes to pick it up. No 
animal may claim food guarded by an- 
other animal. Captains never search for 
food themselves — only answer the call 
of their own team mates: Cats — meow, 
Cows — moo, Sheep — baaa! As soon as 
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the Captain comes and picks up the fruit 
guarded by one of his team, that animal 
goes off in search of more. 

When all the fruit has been found, 
have the children sit in a circle on the 
ground, stacking the fruit in a heap in 
the center, each coming up in turn and 
taking whatever he wishes. This pro- 
vides a splendid rest period and a good 
opportunity to demonstrate how easily 
picnic grounds may be kept neat and 
clean if each person will watch to see 
that none of his peelings, papers, or other 
refuse is dropped on the ground. Re- 
ceptacles or paper bags should be placed 
in the center to meet this need. Picnic 
grounds should always be left as clean 
as they are found. 


BirnD, BEAST, FIsH 


Wruiue still in the circle, ask one 
child to come into the center and be “It” 
for the next game. This child is asked 
to point to some one and say, “Bird 1-2- 
3°4°5-6-7-8-9-10!" The person to whom 
he points must try to name a bird before 
he finishes counting. Tell the children to 
be careful, though, because if he wishes, 
“It” may say “Beast” instead of “Bird”, 
and this means they have to name an 
animal, or if he says “Fish”, they are to 
name a fish. It is really funny when he 
calls “Beast” and a child gets excited and 
names a bird or a fish. 

If they succeed in naming the bird, 
beast, or fish before “It” finishes counting 
ten, he must continue to be “It”, but if 
they do not do so, they change places 
with him and become “It” themselves. 
The fun is to see how long you can keep 
any one person in the center as “It.” 


THE DoG AND His BONE 


Stitt sitting in a circle on the 
ground, designate some child to go into 
the center and be the “Dog.” Place a 
large bone — a spoon, stick or any other 
object will do to represent the bone — 
at the side of the Dog who sits in the 
center with both his hands tight over his 
eyes so that he cannot see. 

Then either point yourself to some 
other child or ask an older boy or girl 
to do this for you. This pointing signals 
for the child pointed at to get up, go to 
the center, try to pick up the Dog’s bone 
and get back to place with it without the 
Dog’s hearing him. If he succeeds in do- 
ing this, all the children clap and he may 
become the Dog. However, should the 
Dog hear him, he keeps his eyes blinded 
but calls “Bow Wow” and the one whom 
he heard goes back and another child is 
pointed to. 

This game carries a fine lesson in co- 
Operative play, for every child must needs 
be very still. If he moves even one foot 
the Dog may hear him and think it is 
the one who is trying to get the bone. 
This game will quiet the noisiest group 
and they love to play it 


NATURE HUNT 


Arter sitting still for two games 
the children will probably want to be 
active again; so try this game: 

Simply say, “I would like a round, flat 
stone. Let’s see who can find one first 
and bring it to me.” It is well to know 
what can be found nearby and to have 
boundaries so that the children will not 
wander too far. Two points may be 
given to the one who first returns with 
the desired object and one point to the 
second. 

Next, ask for a very large leaf, a cer- 
tain kind of weed, a stick of a certain 
shape, a four-leaf clover, or anything 
else of which you may think. Look your 
ground over early while the children are 
busy with their free-play period and list 
the things available. 

The child with the most points may 
be allowed to serve the other children at 
lunch or be given some other honor. 


LUNCH 


Banpanna lunches may be brought 
out at this time and milk or hot choco- 
late served from thermos bottles. Des- 
sert should be served later. 


Duck RACE 


Tr Harv-BoiLep eggs are a part of 
lunch, it is fun to have a Duck Race, 
each duck going after his or her own 
egg. 

Place eggs on a line about twenty or 
twenty-five yards away. Line the chil- 
dren up on a starting line, asking each 
child to grasp his ankles with his hands 

- right ankle with right hand, left ankle 
with left hand. At a signal, all are to 
waddle like ducks to egg line, pick up 
an egg and return to their lunch. No 
waddle — no egg! They'll love waddling! 


ANIMAL MODELING 


Arter lunch an animal story may 
be told or each may be given a piece of 
modeling clay and a tooth pick and told 
to make an animal like the one he first 
found pinned on his back. 


ANIMAL SLUMBER 


Next, suggest that every animal 
scurry off nearby and prepare the very 
nicest, softest bed possible for a fifteen- 
minute “snooze.” 


TREASURE HUNT 


Apter the rest period have another 
opportunity for free play, announcing 
that a Treasure Hunt for dessert will be 
held at a certain signal. 

This will give you ample time to hide 
the Treasure. (Dessert may be animal 
cookies, cake, jello or ice cream, packed 
in dry ice.) Find a rather difficult place 
and allow them to hunt it in their ani- 


mal teams. The members of each team 
should stay together and hunt as a team 
with the Captain leading. The team that 
finds the Treasure should give its team 
call — “Dogs” bark, “Cats meow”, etc. 
—which is the signal to the others that 
the Treasure has been found and that 
all are invited to come quickly and share 
it. 

The Treasure Hunt may be the grand 
finale and the signal for starting back 
home, or it may be held directly after 
lunch. Personally I like having it later 
—the children like to eat often on a 
picnic. 

Perhaps you will want lunch soon 
after you arrive, if the trip has been a 
long one. These games and the order 
indicated are only suggestive and can be 
re-arranged and adapted to meet many 
different types of picnics or parties. They 
should form a background of ideas for 
a happy, interesting day. 

If the spot where the outing is held 
has a playground with swings, slides, and 
other equipment, more free play may be 
allowed. Or if it is in the woods, a na 
ture trail hike may be arranged, the chil- 
dren gathering interesting leaves, stones, 
etc., to be discussed later on. 


Flower Poster in 

Colors—Directions* 
By GERALDEAN HORN 

A. Purpose 


1. Picture for decoration at 


any 
time or for Mother for Mother’s 
Day 
2. free-hand cutting 
B. Size 
1. picture pasted on background 9” 
X 14” 


2. reemounted to represent a frame 
10” x 151A,” 
C. Shapes used 
1. circle, flowers 
a. white with black center 
b. yellow with brown center 


. square, flowers 
a. white with yellow center 
b. purple with red center 
3. oval, flower — orange, black and 
purple 
4. rectangle 


a. leaves — light green and dark 
green 


b. vase — light blue with yellow 
design 
D. Background 
1. mounted on black 
2. remounted on yellow 


*For poster shapes, turn to page 56. 
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c HILDREN of the advanced kinder- 
garten group in our school are looking 


forward to Graduation Day. Gradua- 
tion of the kindergarten children last 
year meant much at the time, and the in- 
terest created then has carried over, as 
the children of this year’s class and their 
mothers are asking about the graduation 
exercises for this year. 

To picture five-and six-year-old chil- 
dren marching down an aisle in the au- 
ditorium to be seated on the platform, to 
experience the thrill of graduation in an- 
ticipation of future school interests, may 
seem too advanced even for teachers who 
are most. progressive. However, in a 
weighing of values after Graduation Day 
it was decided that the activity had been 
most worth while. 

The activity last June was planned by 
the children and teachers of the kinder- 
garten and the principal of the school. 
The nucleus for the plan originated in 
the conversation of several children 


By ETHEL G6. PECH 


Kindergarten Teacher, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


whose brothers and sisters were graduat- 
ing from high school, and one whose 
sister had graduated from an eastern 
school. This was not an experience re- 
mote from our children’s comprehension, 
as an attempt had been made during their 
kindergarten experience to establish in 
the understanding of the school an idea 
of growth and progress; a feeling that 
as we can grow in body, so we develop in 
what we can learn and what we can do. 
This attempt was made in discussions, in 
visiting higher grades and schools, and in 
having them come back to visit the kin- 
dergarten. 


Since the idea of graduation it- 
self was one within the children’s ex- 
perience, it was decided that making a 
festival of this occasion would give us an 
opportunity to bring the children, par- 
ents, and teachers and principal together 
for the last time before these children 


The Kindergarten Children Graduate 


entered the next section of school. It 
was planned to have this day culminate 
a group of meetings which had been held 
with the mothers in an attempt to give 
them a truer conception of the kindergar- 
ten and its function as a part of the 
school. Through this graduation exercise 
the teachers hoped to bring to the par- 
ents, not the idea that graduation is an 
end of one period, but that it is an open 
door into something larger. This pre- 
sented an opportunity for the parents to 
learn more of the Kindergarten-Primary 
interrelated program. It was decided 
that care should be taken to utilize this 
opportunity to further our plan for Kin- 
dergarten-Primary activities and inter- 
ests, and to guard against sensationalizing 
the idea by featuring this plan as some- 
thing for adult entertainment. 

The period of planning with the chil- 
dren began after it was felt that every 
child knew just what graduation meant. 
A child's string of pearl beads helped to 
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supplement their conception, the tiniest 
bead representing the little baby without 
much ability, and each larger one rep- 
resenting a graduation into larger growth 
and abilities. It was gratifying to note 
how the word “graduation” established 
itself in the child’s speaking vocabulary, 
and how its significance aided in bringing 
to the children a new feeling of growth 
and interest in what would follow after 
the kindergarten graduation. 


The children thought of it as a pro- 
gram, their last one while attending kin- 
dergarten. As it was to be their day, 
they were given the opportunity of plan- 
ning part of the program. Favorite songs 
and poems were chosen and evaluated in 
discussion as to their appropriateness. 
“Tirra Lirra Lirra”, a song which had 
been a decided favorite during the spring 
season, was chosen for the Class Song. 
Deciding to have a Class Will, this was 
chosen, “I will be good, I will be true, I 
will do what my mother expects me to 
do.” An invitation was decided upon 
with a block silhouette picture on the 
cover. All of the mothers and daddies 
and older brothers and sisters who were 
interested were invited to come. Then 
came a call for more invitations for 
grandmothers, aunties, and friends, and 
for our two first-grade teachers. From 
the children’s contributions came the 
ideas to use the auditorium so that there 
would be enough room for all, to dec- 
orate the stage with flowers and leaves, 
to march in from the back each with a 
partner, and later to call on the upper- 
grade orchestra for music. Graduation 
“was played” for several days before the 
final day, so as to familiarize the children 


to some extent with the procedure, but 
not so much that it would become a me- 
chanical drill. 

The teachers kept in mind their desire 
to bring to the parents at this time an 
increased appreciation of kindergarten 
education in relation to its preparation 
for the work of the grades. 


Plans were made to introduce the pro- 
gram with a short talk by one of the 
teachers, explaining what Kindergarten 
Graduation should mean to the child, his 
parents and his teachers, and emphasizing 
the fact that this was a step for the child 
to take into the open door of more ex- 
periences and learning. The other teacher 
prepared a very short talk about the im- 
portance of regular school attendance, 
commending those mothers who appre- 
ciated the importance of this early habit 
formation, and the children who were 
fortunate enough to be in good health 
so that they might attend most of the 
time. As one child had had perfect at- 
tendance for two years and three chil- 
dren for one year, it was decided to ac- 
cord them some recognition. Tiny gold 
star pins with colored ribbons attached 
were to be pinned on twelve of the chil- 
dren for outstanding attendance records. 
The mothers also were to be commended 
for their recognition of the advantage 
offered the kindergarten child in our two- 
year kindergarten course. In this class 
of forty-five children, each one had en- 
tered at four years of age and was ready 
to graduate after his two full years of 
kindergarten. 

No graduation is complete without 
diplomas; so these were prepared by the 
teachers. The message therein was an 


expression of our happy times together in 
kindergarten and the teachers’ wish for 
the children to continue their good work 
and to become fine first-graders. The 
principal of the school, who was to pre- 
sent the diplomas to the children, pre- 
pared a talk just for the children. It as- 
sured them of his interest in their ac- 
complishments since they entered kinder- 
garten two years before, and promised 
them a continued interest, now that they 
were ready for the work of ihe grades. 

The class had previously had their pic- 
ture taken by an interested father who 
was a photographer. These were to be 
presented to the mothers as a surprise 
gift for them after the graduation exer- 
cises. 


Tuis graduation festival brought 
joy to all hearts. Each child felt that he 
was an important part of it all, and the 
responsibility that each assumed and dis- 
played must surely have been woven into 
his personality, and may help him at 
some time to succeed when he alone is 
responsible. To the mothers and fathers 
it gave a picture of their little child in 
a new role, that of an important indivi 
dual who is stepping out of his baby days 
into school life, success of which depends, 
to a great extent, on their guidance and 
control. To the teachers it brought such 
a measure of satisfaction and significance 
as only a teacher of little children can 
appreciate. 

This year the class of 1937 will be a 
class of special importance, in that it is 
a kindergarten group graduating exactly 
one hundred years after the establishment 
of the very first kindergarten. 


Junior Audubon Clubs 
A JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB provides 


an ideal activity program for natural sci- 
ence work. Through the Junior Audubon 
Bird Clubs the National Association of 
Audubon Societies aims to promote the 
protection and preservation of wild life. 

Through a Junior Audubon Club 
membership of ten cents, the children in 
a club are not only participating in car- 
rying on a nationwide campaign for con- 
servation, but they receive a colorful but- 
ton as a badge of membership and six 
leaflets about birds familiar to them. 
Each of these leaflets contains a colored 
plate, an outline drawing that the child 
may color, such as those found in the 
drawing section of this issue, and charm- 
ing texts written by Roger Tory Peter- 
son, the author of A Field Guide to the 
Birds. These leaflets are illustrated with 
intriguing marginal black - and - white 
drawings and are supplied in two texts, 
one with large type and shorter text 
adapted to the younger child, and the 
other with more comprehensive text for 
the child above the sixth grade. 


Each teacher organizing a club of 


twenty-five or more members receives a 
year's free subscription to Bird Lore, our 
official magazine, containing illustrations 
and articles helpful to teachers in carry- 
ing out their nature study programs. 


“pO YOU KNOW THE NAME OF THAT BIRD?” 


* 


Information as to How to Form a Jun 
ior Bird Club will be gladly sent on re 
quest, by the Educational Department, 
National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
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Kindergarten’s First Hundred Years 


By MARY LINCOLN MORSE 


y 

W HEREVER the kindergarten has 
been established for the education of 
young children, its centenary is being cel- 
ebrated. We read of it in magazines deal- 
ing with childhood; we hear of it in cen- 
tennial programs presented by educa- 
tional organizations, many of these pro- 
grams fittingly observed on Froebel’s 
birthday, April the twenty-first. Is it not 
a seemly time to look back into the his- 
tory of the kindergarten and to trace 
some of its influences in present educa- 
tional practice? 

For many years before he started the 
kindergarten movement, Friedrich Froe- 
bel had been a teacher of children. He 
was a follower of Comenius, whose Or- 
bis Pictus, an illustrated textbook for 
children had suggested a startlingly new 
interpretation of the essential relation be- 
tween education and a world of reality; 
a student of Rousseau who believed that 
children should be children before they 
are men; and a disciple of Pestalozzi, who 
demanded that education have a sense 
perceptive basis, that children be taught 
from objects in their own setting, that 
they be allowed to grow naturally as do 
plants and trees, and that such an educa 
tion be the right of every child. As a 
study, Psychology was unknown to Froe 
bel, the teacher; as a practice, it became 
a living principle. As a science, Sociol 
ogy was yet to be formulated. To Froe- 
bel, the daily democratic responsibility 
for group life was basic. To Froebel also, 
the chief source for child study was the 
child himself, and gradually in seeking 
the fundamentals of child development 
he traced them down into the early im- 
pressionable years when individual hab 
its, attitudes, abilities are most easily 
established, and when the art of working 
together in coOperative groups can he 
most normally rooted as a way of living 


Frorset had been teaching chil- 
dren for nearly a quarter of a century 
before the idea of the kindergarten as 
such came into being. He watched moth 
ers in active work and play with chil- 
dren, with growing insight he studied 
young children, and with an intuitive 
sense of educational values he evolved 
the kindergarten. Securing an old pow- 
der mill with indoor space and outdoor 
invitation, Friedrich Froebel opened the 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


first kindergarten in Blankenburg, Ger- 
many, in 1837. To this and the other 
early kindergartens, we are told that 
children came eagerly, played happily to- 
gether, and sang cheerily. We are asked 
to picture them building at tables, repro- 
ducing with blocks the table at which 
they ate their breakfast, the bed where 
they had slept, the fireplace in which 
they left their mother baking the bread 
they would eat on their return home. 
Each child, we are told in the early rec- 
ords, was encouraged to build according 
to his own interests and out of his own 
entrancing world. Daily the children 
trooped out of doors to play individually 
or in circle games in an ample space pro- 
vided for play and the making of ‘gar- 
dens. As gardeners, sometimes a child 
worked in his own garden, sometimes 
helped in another’s. “Is this a school?” 
people asked. “What do you call it?” 
That it was a school, Froebel knew. 
What it was to be called, he hadn’t de 
cided. He thought of giving it a com- 
plicated name which, literally interpre 
ted from its German, meant small-child 
occupation-institute. Then suddenly its 
name came. While Froebel was in Switz 
erland, looking down from a hillside into 
a fertile valley, he said to himself, “I 
have it; the children in my school shall 
grow as naturally as do flowers in a well- 
kept garden. I shall call it the kinder 
garden.” And the kindergarten, Froebel’s 
school became. 

Is it any wonder that people came 
from near and far to see so strange a 
school, a school with under-age school 
children, a school without books or regi- 
mentation, a school in which mothers 
gathered to study children, a school in 
which young children flocked around a 
teacher of middle age as they had once 
in tradition gathered around a Pied Pi- 
per? England heard of Froebel’s kinder- 
garten and so by way of England, 
through Dr. Henry Barnard who visited 
there and wrote of it in 1856 in a paper 
dealing with “Recent Educational Move- 
ments in Great Britain’, did America. 
At the same time there came a more di- 
rect interpretation when America’s first 
kindergarten was established in Water- 
town, Wisconsin, by Mrs. Carl Schurz. 
When only eighteen she, as Margarethe 
Meyer, had assisted her sister, Madame 
Ronge, in opening a kindergarten in St. 


John’s Wood, London. It was here that 
Miss Meyer met and married Carl 
Schurz, the German refugée. To America 
they came, and in their adopted home 
in the United States, the first kindergar- 
ten was opened. So recently as May, 
1929, we are told that a memorial tab- 
let, “surrounded by dwarf evergreens 
and placed within a few feet of the little 
building where Mrs. Schurz had her first 
kindergarten”, was dedicated. The tab 
let reads, “In memory of Mrs. Carl 
Schurz (Margarethe Meyer Schurz), Au 
gust 27, 1833 — March 15, 1876, who 
established the first kindergarten in 
America, in -856. Dedicated by the club 
women of Watertown, Wisconsin.” We 
read that kindergarten children, singing 
and scattering rose petals from baskets of 
their own making, took part in the dedi 
catory exercises. Again we read that the 
kindergarten started by Mrs. Schurz was 
built around the growing life of her own 
little daughter Agatha, then aged three, 
Agatha and a group of neighborhood 
children. 


A seconp pioneer enthusiast in the 
kindergarten movement in America was 
Elizabeth Peabody, of Boston, Massachu 
setts. Meeting the Schurz family in the 
home of a common friend, Miss Peabody 
was attracted by the unconscious child- 
likeness of Agatha. To her questions as 
to how such qualities could have been de- 
veloped, Mrs. Schurz replied, “It is no 
miracle; she was brought up in a kinder 
garten. After talking with Mrs. Schurz 
of her kindergarten and her contact with 
Froebel, after reading Mrs. Schurz’s jour 
nal in which she had recorded notes of 
Froebel’s talks with mothers and had 
written of his work with children, Eliza- 
beth Peabody opened Boston’s first kin- 
dergarten in 1860. Realizing soon how 
inadequate her knowledge of a kinder 
garten was, how many more possibilities 
there were in it than she could foresee, 
Miss Peabody went to Europe in 1867 to 
study kindergartens. Coming back to 
America, she devoted her life to an in- 
terpretation of the “genuine kindergar- 
ten.” Due to her efforts, the first school 
for the training of kindergartners was 
established in Boston in 1868. Another 
school soon followed in New York under 
Madame Krause-Boelte. Susan Blow, a 
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A PRESENT DAY KINDERGARTEN: Abraham Lincoln School. Kenmore. New York 


“The train we made that could go — on casters.” 


*‘We are dressed up like children in other lands. We made our dresses ourselves. We are dancing to music 
that the children of other lands loved to dance to. We gave an assembly, to show our work.” 
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student of Madame Krause-Boelte, had 
the honor of establishing America’s first 
public school kindergarten in St. Louis in 
1873. Chicago's first kindergarten was 
opened in the Loring Private School in 
1874. At the same time, its earliest train- 
ing school, the Chicago Froebel Associa- 
tion, was organized by Mrs. Alice H. 
Putnam. Thus the movement to establish 
a new type of education, and in a pre- 
school age field, spread until there were 
kindergartens and training schools in In- 
dianapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco also. Closely associated with 
the pioneer movement in California is the 
beloved name of Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Wirt the advent of kindergartens 
and training schools, there came into be- 
ing numerous clubs and organizations. In 
1884, a kindergarten department was 
added to the National Education Associ- 
ation, and in 1893, its primary purpose 
being the demonstration of kindergarten 
principles at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, the International 
Kindergarten Union was organized. Cu- 
riously enough, in a movement so essen- 
tially democratic and so new as a ven- 
ture, in the early days of the I. K. U. its 
membership was aligned in two distinct 
groups, the so-called conservatives and 
the radicals or progressives. The one, an 
idealistic interpreter of Froebel’s often 
involved philosophy (he had great difh- 
culty in expressing himself clearly), and 
a literal teacher of the Gifts and Occupa- 
tions and the analytic system in which 
they had been worked out; the other aim 


ing to be true to the spirit in which Froe- 
bel worked with children, and to seek 
new and better material, new and wiser 
teaching methods. With constantly in- 
creasing interest in child study in the ed- 
ucational world, and with a sincere desire 
to bring to the service of young children 
all the light that modern education could 
throw on child development, sharply de- 
fined differences of opinion disappeared 
and the two partisan groups merged into 
one. 

There has vanished also a sharply out- 
lined division between the kindergarten 
and first grade. Kindergartens in the 
pioneer days were interpreted with some- 
thing of the fervor of a personal religion; 
they were evolved outside the educational 
system, their teachers were trained apart 
and by themselves. Slowly, something 
that was unique in the kindergarten crept 
up into the grades. Kindergarten teach- 
ers taught primary rooms and had to be 
given grade training. Private kindergar- 
ten training schools became kindergarten- 
primary normals, while state or city nor- 
mal schools added kindergarten depart- 
ments. Kindergarten clubs, too, became 
kindergarten - primary organizations. Fi- 
nally, with great reluctance on the part 
of the pioneers to whom the name kin- 
dergarten expressed, as no other name 
could, its fundamental and deep rooted 
purposes, the name of the national or- 
ganization, the International Kindergar- 
ten Union, was changed by majority vote, 
at the Memphis convention in 1930 to 
the Association for Childhood Education, 


and its age span increased upward and 


downward to include the first eight years 
of childhood. Today, the kindergarten 
has a younger sister in the nursery school 
and a combination of nursery school, kin- 
dergarten, and first grade is commonly 
accepted as covering the early years in 
education. 


Tar the influence and import of 
the kindergarten has spread into the pri- 
mary grades suggests only the beginning 
of the kindergarten’s influence in the 
field of educational endeavor. Whether 
it be in parent education or the nursery 
school on up through the university, 
wherever the home and school are work- 
ing toward a clearer understanding of 
their common responsibility, wherever 
parents are gathered together seriously 
studying childhood and youth, there is a 
basic kindergarten activity. Wherever 
within the school, a classroom is trans- 
formed into a workroom or the activities 
of pupils are given precedence over ex- 
ternal materials; wherever typical activi- 
ties and interests of life itself are domi- 
nant, there are primary purposes of the 
kindergarten. Again, wherever a class- 
room is so conducted that there is an un- 
derstanding of social interpretations and 
relationships, or a group is organized as 
a conscious social unit, there are deeply 
rooted tenets of the kindergarten. A hun- 
dred years ago, the motto of the kinder- 
garten became, “Come, let us live with 
our children.” A hundred years later, a 
keynote interpretation of all education 
rests in the simple statement that educa- 
tion is living. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


San Antonio, Mareh 330. 19.37 


By MILDRED L. BACON 


Thorndyke Road School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


A: LAST we were on the soil of 
Texas — Texas, the largest state in the 
Union, so large that when the teacher 
says, “Johnny, find Texas on the map”, 
there is no failure for Johnny. He can 
even spell it. As the train rolled through 
prairie land, it seemed as though the 
Sower of the Skies had planted bits of 
heaven on good soil, and it had there 
grown up and multiplied — bluebonnets. 
The feeling of color strengthened as we 
approached San Antonio — blues became 
brighter, reds defiant, orange and yellow 
a brilliant glow. All was startling har- 
mony. 

The convention opened officially on 
Tuesday, but by nightfall of Monday, 
more than half of the fifteen hundred 
delegates had arrived. Although speak- 


ers of importance were arriving from all 
parts of the nation, the heart of the con- 
vention spirit was lodged in the assem- 
bly of delegate teachers who had come tuo 
this convention with a definite purpose, 
a tremendous desire to study the needs 
of world-wide Childhood Education. 
As the convention swung into action 
on Tuesday evening, the audience was 
charmed by the opening music. The 
beautiful young voices of the girls in the 
Jefferson High School Glee Club sang, 
with unusual sweetness, songs of such de- 
lightful charm and lilting melody that 
the very essence of youth floated forth 
across the room. These songs were cre- 
ated by their leader, interpreted skillfully 
to these young people, and they became 
a beautiful message of song to us. Splen- 


didly conducted also were the Negro 
Spirituals, which we heard on the sec- 
ond night and which were sung by the 
young people of the Wheatley High 
School Glee Club. These spirituals 
seemed to be an outgrowth of natural 
harmony, vigorous and defiant. We felt 
that Texas accepts the challenge of youth 
training with a high spirit. 


Tue opening address was given by 
Paul Hanna of Stanford University: his 
subject, “The Child and the Teacher in 
To-day’s Educational Trends.” He told 
us that the child is a total living child, 
that we no longer put intelligence into 
separate categories and train children in 
intelligence. We train them in living. 
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We cannot isolate one trait. 
a unified, organic thing. 


Growth is 


“It is recognized to-day that education 
in the classroom represents just a part 
of the education program. Child educa- 
tors are obligated to see that influences 
outside the school are regulated, as well 
as those inside,’ Dr. Hanna asserted. 
“This requirement is largely being met 
by a constant education of the public. 
Parents are being assisted by teachers in 
guiding their children’s activities outside 
the school, and legislation is being sought 
to remedy many defects. Another aspect 
of to-day’s educational methods is that 
child training deals as a whole with the 
physical, mental and spiritual factors, in- 
stead of dealing with each separately. 
All three factors must be considered in 
the modern educational curriculum,” the 
educator continued. 


“The child, as a learner, has his own 
purposes instead of teacher purposes. 
This will create interest and effort com- 
bined. Teachers should become curious; 
they should become aware of the social 
and economic conditions in which their 
children live. They should be aware of 
the rapid sweep of history and keep pace 
with the rest of the world. An intelli 
gent curiosity will help our children to 
keep pace with it also.” 

He urged that the sentimental idea to- 
wards children be abandoned. Children 
do not need memory gems to make them 
good. They need understanding teachers, 
physicians and parents. 

Dr. Hanna closed his address by quot- 
ing the following lines from “The Pro- 
phet” by Kahlil Gibran: 


Your children are not your children. 

They come through you but not from 
you. 

You may give them your love but not 
your thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. 


Ow the second night of the conven- 
tion, there were two speakers. The ad- 
dress of Benjamin F. Pittenger, Univer- 
sity of Texas, was a sympathetic and 
scholarly discourse on “Curriculum as 
Everyday Living.” He spoke of child 
teaching as preparing each individual 
to live in a world of things, material en- 
vironment; a world of folks, social en- 
vironment; and a world of spirit, living 
with one’s self. 

The second speaker, Miss Madilene 
Veverka of Los Angeles, made a plea for 
the sacredness of personality. She gave 
us an unusual slant in educational meth- 
ods. The schools in the city of Los An- 
geles have eliminated all failures in the 
elementary grades and have adopted a 
group system rather than a grade rank- 
ing. 

Miss Veverka spoke on the subject of 
“New Methods of Evaluating the Prog- 
ress of Children.” “In the new educa- 


tion we are at a point where the old tests 
do not measure children adequately.” 
She suggested that children’s reactions to 
education be studied and that standard- 
ized tests be extended to include the 
child’s personality and his talents. 

“The curriculum that is being used to- 
day,” she said, “is made for about one 
fifth of the child’s life, the time he is in 
school. This should be extended to in- 
clude the twenty-four hours of every 
day. With home and school control, we 
would get the whole picture of the 
child.” 

She stated that if cottages were put 
up for children’s schools, gardens where 
little children could grow in an en 
vironment that was not such a difh- 
cult transition from home, our children 
would become happy and experienced ap- 
prentices to life. In this environment the 
children would be more than doing. They 
would be becoming. 


ScHoots in Texas are colorful. 
There are brightly colored posters every- 
where that lighten the drab routine of 
school tasks. Before our very eyes was 
a picture of the interior of a Pilgrim 
home, upholstered in pink. Our New 
England eyes find it very charming. With 
vision we say, “The Pilgrims glow.” 

The growth of murals has been very 
rapid in Texas. Children express them- 
selves in art. They combine individual 
abilities; groups of children produce re- 
sults with carry-over interest. Teacher 
happiness and pupil interest is evident 
throughout the Texas schools—-a_ pro- 
gram of pupil and teacher participation. 

Mexican schools offer us informal, di- 
rect, sympathetic teacher approach and 
eagerness in pupil response. We look 
at the smallest children. I can but in- 
adequately describe them. Sleek heads, 
not a curl among them, with black, 
straight hair. Here is Sergio right from 
Mexico City. He is a superior child, so 
very eager to speak English. Here are 
Alhandro, Ignacio, Santos, with earrings, 
red sandals and socks, blue overalls, yel- 
low and red skirts and blouses. This is 
a school of vivid personalities that ask 
for understanding teachers. 

The teacher says, “Put up all the win- 
dows. Our visitors are from the North.” 
Margarita hugs her plush coat. 

Visitors have been especially high in 
their praise of San Antonio’s teachers in 
bilingual work and of the warm rela- 
tionships between teachers and pupils. 

Delegates were guests at a pageant, 
“The Story of Texas,” given in the Mun- 
icipal Auditorium. More than two hun- 
dred school children participated in this 
pageant. The theme expressed the his- 
tory of the state in seven episodes: In- 
dian Days, Days of French, Spanish and 
Mexican Rule, The Republic of Texas, 
The Old South, and Texas As It Is To- 
day. We caught the vision of Texas in 


its struggle towards progress. We thrilled 
to the days of the rugged adventurous 
pioneer who rode the royal road of ad- 
venture and romance so fearlessly. Those 
Texans were “dreamers on horseback” 
who later became “empire builders” of 
the great Southwest. 

Another colorful program was pre- 
sented later at the Governor's Palace. On 
the Plaza, in front of the Palace, Mexi- 
cans and Ranchers held forth in a color- 
ful fiesta. Here we saw entertainment in 
full swing. Here were feeling and tra- 
dition expressed with abandon. We were 
just across the border from colorful Mex- 
ico and we were vividly aware of it. 
Inside the Palace we enjoyed Southern 
hospitality at its finest. Our beautiful 
Southern hostesses in this tropical gar- 
den created for us an evening of en- 
chantment to remember always. 


One of the most stimulating ad- 
dresses of the convention was given by 
Lorine L. Pruette of the Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association, New York City. It 
was a message of warning which every 
parent should consider with seriousness. 
She maintained that it is now impossible 
for parents to assure constant ;hysical 
security for their children. Police, fire- 
men and institutions, she pointed out, 
protect them to a great degree from fire, 
hunger and attack, but with the menace 
of unemployment, of the kidnapper, of 
death that rides the streets and highways, 
children can meet and know nothing but 
insecurity. “However,” she asserted, “in- 
ternal or emotional security can be given 
the child by the parent to a great de 
gree.” It is in this province, though, that 
parents have fallen down to the greatest 
extent. “Too many children are not 
trained to have a character,” she pointed 
out. “They are given neither ideals, a 
philosophy nor values. Now, at a time 
when a struggle between different fac- 
tions or philosophies of government 
seems imminent, what,” she asked, “are 
we doing to instill in them a love of home 
and country? What are we doing but 
surfeit them with a cheap cynicism?” 
She held out this hope, however, that in 
the combined efforts of members of a 
community lies the only solution for 
right guidance, security and development 
of the individual child. Does this not 
seem like a direct challenge to parents 
and teachers as well? 


THe work of the school in the co- 
Operative trend between the three social 
agencies, the home, the school, and the 
community, was portrayed by Charles 
B. Glenn, American Association of 
School Administrators, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. The burden of his address was the 
work done in his community through a 
twelve-year program of character devel- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Choosing a King: A Fable for Children 


A LONG time ago in a distant land 
there lived an old king who had no sons. 
He knew that the day would come when 
he would be too old to reign any longer, 
and he wished to make sure that his suc- 
cessor would rule his beloved people with 
justice, with courage and with wisdom. 
So he sent out his wise men north, south, 
east and west, commanding them to 
bring to the court all the boys of five 
years in the kingdom who were orphans. 
Three hundred boys were brought, and 
out of them all the king chose three: one 
fair-haired named Peter, one dark-haired 
named Michael, and one with hair the 
color of flames of fire, whose name was 
David. These three he sent, by his most 
trusted messengers, to a Great House in 
the Forest to be cared for, saying that 
one of them would be chosen as the next 
King. 

In the Great House in the Forest the 
three boys grew up together. They swam 
in the river, they climbed the forest trees, 
they rode the wild ponies in the open 
glades, and they grew strong, tall and 
fearless. 

When they were ten years old the 
King sent a holy man, who was a Her- 
mit and full of wisdom, to judge of their 
prowess and to report to him which of 
the boys seemed likeliest to develop into 
a true King — Peter the Fair, Michael 
of the Raven Hair, or David the Red. 

The Hermit stayed a whole month in 
the forest and watched all their sports 
and their lessons. Then he went back to 
the Court. 

“Sire,” he said to the King, “Peter, 
whose hair is the color of ripe corn, is 
the most powerful swimmer.” 

“A King does not swim to his throne,” 
said the King. 

“Sire,” went on the Hermit, “Michael, 
whose hair is dark as the wing of a ra- 
ven, is the mightiest wrestler.” 

“A King does not wrestle for his 
throne,” was the answer. 

“Sire, David, whose hair outshines the 
flames of the fire, is the swiftest in the 
chase.” 

“A King does not race to his throne,” 
came the answer. 

“Sire, in all other respects the three are 
equal.” 

“So be it,” said the King. 
wait.” 

The King waited five more years. Then 
he sent the Hermit again. This time the 
three lads were to be tested dif- 
ferently. Each was asked to write on a 
fine sheet of parchment the name of the 


“We must 


By PHILIPPA MANNING 


Virtue he considered to be of most im- 
portance in a King. 

The boys were allowed a whole month 
to think the question over. At the end 
of the month the Hermit took the three 
sheets of parchment and packed them 
carefully. Each was thonged with leather, 
Peter’s in blue, Michael’s in red, and 
David's in vivid green. 

At the Court the Hermit unrolled each 
in turn. 

From the blue-thonged parchment he 
read these words: * “The greatest Virtue 
a King can possess is Courage.” Signed, 
Peter.” 

The King replied, “That is good; to 
be a King takes great courage, but that 
is not all.” 

From the red-thonged parchment the 
Hermit read: ‘The greatest Virtue a 
King can possess is love of Wisdom’, 
Signed, Michael.” 

The King pondered. “That is good, 
too.” he said. “A King hath great need 
of wisdom, but that is not all.” 

The Hermit took the green-thonged 
parchment, and his hands shook. Surely, 
he thought, this will satisfy His Majesty. 

He read, “ ‘The greatest thing in the 
world is Justice; a King must be Just.’ 
Signed, David.” 

The King bowed his head, “That also 
is true, but Justice is not enough.” 

There was silence in the Court for 
the space of half an hour. Afterwards 
the King spoke. 

“Courage, Wisdom, Justice, all these 
are needful, but there is a greater even 
than these. We must wait.” 

The King waited another five years, 
and then he sent again for the Hermit, 
and they talked far into the night. 

Next day the Hermit went again to 
the Great House in the Forest and the 
three youths were brought before him. 

“The King wishes to test you,” said 
the Hermit. 

“We are ready,” they replied. 

“This is the test. You are each to go 
out of the Forest into the world for the 
space of one month. You will each be 
given a ring with a precious stone in it. 
Peter’s will be a blue sapphire, Michael's 
a red garnet, David's an emerald, green 
as the sea depths, and you may choose 
one other object to take, a silver bugle, 
a sheet of parchment, or a beggar’s staff. 
At the end of the month you will return 
to his Majesty’s Court and report. That 
is all.” 

At daybreak the next day Peter, who 
loved Courage above all things and 


whose hair was like ripe corn, and his 
eyes blue as the sky, mounted his fine 
white horse, and rode gallantly away, 
taking with him the Silver Bugle. On 
his finger was the ring with the sapphire 
reflecting the sky. 

Michael followed, taking with him the 
fresh parchment, for he loved Wisdom, 
even more than he loved the black horse 
he rode. On his finger glowed the red 
heart of the garnet, his black hair waved 
in the wind, and his dark eyes glowed. 

Last of all came David. He was late 
since he had spent the morning hours 
disguising himself. Unlike his comrades 
he went on foot and alone, “For,” he 
said to himself, “I shall never know what 
Justice means if I do not experience both 
justice and injustice as the meanest of 
men.” He took with him the beggar’s 
staff, and round his neck, under his rags, 
glowed the emerald in the ring, glowed 
and burned as fiercely as David’s burn- 
ished hair. 

At the end of the month there was 
great excitement at the Court. Surely 
His Majesty would be able to name his 
successor to-day! 

Soon after sunrise there was a tre- 
mendous clatter in the courtyard. A hun 
dred horsemen with glittering swords and 
each with a prisoner at his stirrup, gal 
loped in, and halted. A bugle rang out 
and Peter the Fair, blowing a mighty 
hunting blast on his silver horn, rode up 
to the Palace steps. 

The old King came out to greet him. 

“Your ring, Sire,” said Peter, bowing 
low. The king recognized the sapphire, 
and knew that this was indeed the gal- 
lant Peter who knelt before him. 

The People cheered and thought what 
a fine king this noble youth would make, 
for already he was a great warrior, they 
said, 

The King raised his hand. Silence 
fell. He beckoned to Peter to speak. 

“Sire,” said Peter, “behold, in one 
month, I have raised a hundred knights 
to fight your battles, a hundred knights 
whose Courage is known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land.” 

“We are grateful,” said the King. 
“Your prowess is indeed praiseworthy.” 

At that moment a rumble of Chariots 
was heard, and dust rose in clouds from 
the highway. 

“Make way,” came a shout. “Make 
way for the World’s Wisdom.” Into the 
courtyard rode Michael of the Raven 
Hair, with a great sheet of parchment in 
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his hands, followed by one hundred char- 
iots loaded with precious manuscripts. 

Bowing low he presented his ring to 
the King who, recognizing the garnet, 
knew him for Michael, the lover of Wis- 
dom. 

“In a month, O King,” proclaimed 
Michael, “I have collected the Wisdom 
of the World. On this parchment I have 
written the Ten Words that will make 
any King great. In the chariots are cop- 
ies of the world’s greatest works, in law, 
in poetry, in mathematics, in philosophy. 
Truly I bring you the Thought of the 
World.” 

“It is magnificent,” said the King, and 
all the people applauded. 

Of David the Red there was no sign 
at all. 

A great feast had been made ready, so 
Peter the Fair, with his company of One 
Hundred Knights, and Michael of the 
Raven Hair, with his Hundred Wise 
Men, went into the Palace, and feasted 
until it was dark. 

And still David the Red was missing. 
He is dead, they said. He is lost. He 
will not come. 


When the Feast was almost over a 
strange figure appeared quite suddenly 
at the King’s right hand. Tall and thin, 
the Stranger was, with piercing eyes and 
flaming red hair. Withal he was in Beg- 
gar’s clothes and carried a Beggar's staff. 

With eyes he scanned the 
Hall. Peter and his company were noisy 
and turbulent; Michael and his wise men 
were silent and sober, but they looked 
heavy-eyed and weary, and some of them 
slept. From man to man the Beggar’s 
eyes travelled; soon all were silent and 
still. How came it that a Beggar could 
silence them all? His eyes were the eyes 
of a King, fearless, and wise; his bearing 
was the bearing of a King, noble and 
frank. He could control himself, and 
therefore he could command others. 

Bowing to His Majesty in the silence, 
the Beggar held out his palm. On it 
gleamed the emerald in the King’s ring. 

“David! It is David the Red!” the 
King said. “What have you brought?” 

“Myself, O King, the meanest of your 
subjects, myself and a knowledge of the 
meaning of Kingship for which I paid 
dear.” 

He raised his arms and the marks of 
a prisoner's chains were red raw on his 
wrists; he shifted his beggar’s mantle and 
revealed the scars of the slave-driver’s 
lash on his shoulder. 

Then he spoke: “Justice I have known, 
and injustice. Through suffering I have 
learnt that Justice alone is not enough, 
that Courage alone is not enough, nor 
the Wisdom of the Ages. One thing 
alone, O King, gives lordship: it is Love, 
Love that adds Mercy to Justice, that 
sanctifies Courage, and that gives power 
to Wisdom that it may subdue the evil 
and enthrone the good.” 


eagle 


He stopped, standing alone on the dais 
by the throne with arms outstretched. 

The old King rose for the last time. 
“Behold your King,” he said. 


*Courtesy of Child Education, Evans Broth- 
ers, Limited, London. 


A Lesson on 
Kingship 


Few American children saw the 
Coronation of George VI but thousands 
heard about it and will continue to see 
pictures of that rarely gorgeous spectacle, 
expressive of an ideal. Their questions 
about the Coronation are varied and re- 
veal no little confusion in their minds as 
to the significance and sense of such an 
event, although the deference and solem- 
nity, the horses, jewels, costly garments, 
and trappings fascinate them. Some chil- 
dren have been “playing King and 
Queen”, displaying considerable ingenu- 
ity in the rdles as well as Sovereign ruth- 
lessness and grace. It is appropriate to 
use the recent occasion in England as the 
basis for a discussion of kingship and the 
qualities for which it is supposed to stand. 

The story in this issue, “Choosing a 
King: A Fable for Children”, by Phil- 
ippa Manning, has just been published in 
England. The author writes AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, “It was not especially aimed 
at the present situation, but its serious 
vein definitely reflects the sobered atti- 
tude of ordinary English people towards 
the Coronation and their questioning of 
the meaning and value of Kingship.” It 
may prove useful with American primary 
children who should consider the quali- 
ties inherent in true leadership. 


Kings appear in the stories of all na- 
tions, and these stories fall into four 
classes: Bible stories which may be the 
first king stories a child hears, fairy tales, 
legends and authentic stories. 

Of the Bible stories, a teacher may se- 
lect for discussion the story of Joseph 
who had a coat of many colors and jeal- 
ous brothers, and who saved a country 
from starvation; of Saul who went out 
seeking his father’s lost asses and, meet- 
ing Samuel, found a kingdom; of David 
who encountered a giant and won the 
love of “a melancholy King” with his 
harp; of Solomon, to whom God gave all 
that he asked and more besides, and who 
built a Temple of great splendor; of the 
Child, called the King of Kings, to whom 
Kings as well as Wise Men paid homage. 


The fairy tales celebrating kings are 
legion. Some of those kings are super- 
natural beings; others are human men 
who suffer misfortune and punishment 
like their subjects. Some of the best of 
the stories of this class are to be found 
in Andrew Lang’s Orange, Brown, Pink 
and Lilac Fairy Books. One can also rec- 
ommend “King Robert of Sicily”, a story 
of overweening pride, in Stories to Tell 
to Children by Sara Cone Bryant, and 
“The Talking Thrush”, an amusing tale 
from India of a king who was less honest 
than his subjects, included in Fir-Tree 
Fairy Book by Clifton Johnson. “The 
Emperor's New Clothes”, by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, also should be referred to 
because it is humorous and because a 
child is the only one who sees through 
the absurd situation created by a vain 
ruler who was always “in the wardrobe.” 


Many legends might be suggested as 
helpful. The following will serve to ex- 
emplify various human traits: King Mi- 
das who so loved gold that he almost died 
of it; Queen Trigga, offering the gift of 
flax to man; King Alfred, a great ruler 
but unreliable cook; Canute and the les- 
son in humility which he gave his cour- 
tiers on the seashore; the Scottish Lib- 
erator, Robert Bruce, and a persistent 
spider; Richard Ceeur de Lion and his 
encounter with Robin Hood and the 
merry men. 


The authentic stories of kings are often 
less accessible and adaptable for use with 
young children than the legendary tales. 
Long Live the King! by Alice Dalgliesh 
and Lois Maloy, just published (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.60) will compensate 
for this lack. It will be a help to teach- 
ers in developing the kingship theme and 
a delight to children. It is a gay picture 
book of real kings and queens who once 
ruled England. It tells in simple text and 
drawings, which express the pageantry of 
the Coronation and the personality of 
the kings, queens, princes and princesses 
whom the author and artist introduce, 
the story of the British throne, and mov 
ingly conveys the growth of the throne 
tradition which may cause even an 
American in London to thrill with un- 
derstanding at the whisper, “The King 
is coming!” 

The teacher may supplement Long 
Live the King! with a photographic pic- 
ture book, Princess Elizabeth and Her 
Dogs, by Michael Chance, with pictures 
by Studio Lisa, recently published (E. P. 
Dutton & Company, $1.00). The latter 
book, though featuring the young heir 
apparent to the British throne, includes 
many portraits of Their Majesties King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, and 
shows that the home life of sovereigns 
may be as human and in some ways as 
simple as that of their subjects. 


—L.G. 
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Stories for Children 


Mary and Little Sister 


By EMMA L. BROCK 


Mi ary was helping in the gar- 
den. 

“Oh, dear!” her mother had said 
when Mary asked if she could help. 
“Whatever will happen if she 
does?” She knew how sudden Mary 
was. 

She was such a sudden little girl. 
She was sudden when she stepped 
into the cat’s saucer of milk and she 
was sudden when she tried to mop 
up the milk and walked on the cat’s 
tail. 

“Wherever did that cat come 
from!’ she would say. 

She was sudden when she dusted 
the blue vase into the gold-fish bow] 
and sudden when she tried to pick 
out the pieces of the vase and 
tipped over the bowl, fish and all. 

“Why, however did that hap- 
pen!” she would say. That is how 
sudden Mary was. 

She was sudden from early spring 
to summer, to autumn, to winter 
and on through the year until 
spring came round again. 

“Oh, dear!” said her mother 
when Mary asked if she could help. 
“Mary in the garden!” 

“Landsakes!” said her Grand- 
mother. “Whatever will happen to 
her clothes!” 

“It is what will happen to the 
garden that I am wondering about,” 
said her father. 

“We could buy her some strong 
overalls,” said her mother. 

“And we could buy her some 
very stout shoes,” said her grand- 
mother. 

“And perhaps a little rake two 
feet long,” said her father. “She 
could not do much harm with that.” 

But Mary soon scuffed out her 
stout shoes and she tore her over- 
alls. She weeded the lettuce bed 
and pulled up all the little lettuce 
plants instead of the weeds. She 
chopped off the tops of the pansy 


EARLY in March the editor received 
the following letter from Mrs. Bertha 
Steele Shockley: “My children insist that 
I write and request that Emma Brock 
write another story about ‘Sudden Mary.’ 
They enjoyed the story so much (in the 
February issue). They ask that it be re- 
read and re-read. One little boy in my 
class asked Friday if I had written yet. I 
said, ‘No, Billy, do you want me to?’ He 
said, ‘Oh, please do, Mrs. Shockley.’ So 
this is the request of thirty children in 
the Second Grade of Shepard School, 
Columbus, Ohio.” 

The editor wrote Miss Brock immedi- 
ately, and here is her answer, “Mary and 
Little Sister.’ Children, and teachers, 
too, will be grateful to the boys and girls 
of Columbus, Ohio, for their request. 


plants and broke the handle of her 
rake hoeing in the tomato patch. 
That is how sudden Mary was. 

Her mother mended the overalls 
and said it was warm enough now 
to go barefoot. Her father bought 
new lettuce seeds and new pansy 
plants and gave her a little rake one 
foot long. Her grandmother said 
that Mary was twice as lively as 
the liveliest goat and no safer. That 
is how sudden Mary was. 

One morning early Mary’s moth- 
er had a toothache. “I must go to 
see the dentist,” she said. 

“T will take care of Little Sister,” 
said Mary. 

“And be as careful as you can, 
Mary,” said her mother. “And 
don’t hurry about anything. Take 
your time.” She knew how sudden 
Mary was. 

So Mary’s mother went off to 
the dentist’s. Mary sat on the back 
porch holding Little Sister’s hand. 
They sat there for five minutes as 
still as still could be. 

“The garden looks dry,” said 
Mary. 

“Mmmm,” said Little Sister. 


“It does not look like rain,” said 
Mary. 

“Mmmm,” said Little Sister. 

“T think I should wet the gar- 
den,” said Mary. 

‘“Mmmmm!” said Little Sister 
She liked the way Mary did things. 

So Mary walked slowly down 
the steps and took the nozzle of the 
hose in her hand. She carefully un- 
rolled the hose, squeak, squeak, from 
the hose reel. She walked slowly 
out to the garden and laid the hose 
down in the grass. Then she walked 
slowly back and turned on the 
water. The water gushed out of the 
nozzle, pop, squirt, bubble! 

Mary skipped over to the hose 
and picked up the nozzle. The hose 
whirled round. The water sprayed 
out in large circles. The circles 
grew wider and wider. The water 
sprayed out over the picket fence 
and fell down on Mrs. Simpkins’s 
dried clothes that were hanging on 
her line. It fell down in bucketfuls 
and the clothes were soon limp and 
dripping. That is how sudden 
Mary was. 

“Oh, oh!” shrieked Mrs. 
kins. “My clothes! Turn 
your hose, Mary!” 

“Oops,” said Mary. “I 
know how that happened.” 

She felt sorry about Mrs. Simp- 
kins’s wet clothes. 

Mary turned the hose back on 
the garden and was very careful. 
She sprinkled the zinnias as slowly 
as she could. She sprinkled the del- 
phiniums and the row of hollyhocks 
as slowly as she could. Then she 
turned to look at Mrs. Simpkins’s 
clothes to see if they were still wet. 

Mary looked toward the left. 
And while she was looking toward 
the left, the hose turned toward the 
right. The long stream of water 
curved out over Mr. Tompkins’s 
porch. It poured down on Mr. 
Tompkins’s porch. It wet the porch 
all over and it wet a red rocking- 
chair that was sitting on the porch. 
And it wet Mrs. Tompkins who 


Simp- 
away 


don’t 
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was sitting in the red rocking-chair 
knitting. It wet her all over. It wet 
her newly curled hair. It poured 
down in bucketfuls. That is how 
sudden Mary was. 


“Oh, oh!” shrieked Mrs. Tomp- 
kins. “My hair! I just had it curled. 
Do turn away your hose, Mary!” 
she cried. 

“Oops!” said Mary. “I don’t 
know how that happened.” 

She felt very sorry about Mrs. 
Tompkins’s uncurled hair. 

Mary turned the hose back on 
the garden and was very careful. 
She sprinkled the radishes as slowly 
as she could. She sprinkled the peas 
and the parsley. She gave the beans 
a good soaking. She bobbed the 
hose up and down. She switched 
it this way and that. Then she 
made believe she was a fireman. 
She stood up straight and strong 
and held the hose out in front of 
her. 

The long stream of water curved 
out over the garden. It fell down 
on the summer house in the yard 
back of Mary’s. It fell down on the 
summer house and fell through the 
leaves of the woodbine that covered 
it. It fell down through the leaves 
on old Mr. Peterkins who was tak- 
ing a nap in the hammock. It fell 
into his mouth because he had his 
mouth open snoring. It fell in buck- 
etfuls and waked up Mr. Peterkins. 
That is how sudden Mary was. 

“Oh, oh!” thundered Mr. Peter- 
kins, as soon as he could stop chok- 
ing. “Turn off that hose!” he cried. 

“Oops!” said Mary. “However 
did that happen!” 

She was very, very sorry about 
waking up Mr. Peterkins. 

Mary turned the hose back on 
the garden and was very careful. 
She sprinkled the roses very slowly. 
Then she looked round for Little 
Sister. But Little Sister was not 
there. There was no sign of her 
curls nor her short fat legs nor any 
part of her. She was not there. 

Mary looked through the picket 
fence into Mr. Peterkins’s yard. He 
was shaking himself like a wet dog 
and growling to himself. 

‘“Have you seen my little sister?” 
asked Mary. 

“No!” said Mr. Peterkins. Then 


he laughed and laughed. “Perhaps 
you drowned her,” he said. 

Mary looked into Mrs. Simp- 
kins’s yard. Mrs. Simpkins was 
switching out her clothes to make 
them dry faster. 

“Have you seen my little sister?” 
asked Mary. 

“No,” said Mrs. Simpkins. ““Not 
since about the time you were wet- 
ting down my clothes.” 

Mary looked into Mrs. Tomp- 
kins’s yard. Mrs. Tompkins had 
changed her clothes and put her 
hair up on curlers and was sweep- 
ing off the back porch. 

“Have you seen my little sister?” 
Mary asked. 

“No,” said Mrs. Tompkins. 
‘Not since about the time you were 
wetting down my hair.” 

Mary ran to the front of the 
house and looked up and down the 
street. There was no little sister 
anywhere. 

“Have you seen my little sister?” 
she asked the postman. 

“Why, no,” said the postman. 
“Not a curl of her. Is she lost?” 

“She once was out in the gar- 
den,” said Mary. 

Mary ran to the back yard again. 

“Oh, she’s gone!” said Mary to 
Mrs. Simpkins. 

“Oh, then I'll come and look for 
her,” said Mrs. Simpkins. 

“And I will come, too,” said 
Mrs. Tompkins. “Perhaps she is in 
the house.” 

But Little Sister was not in the 
kitchen nor in the dining-room nor 
in the living room. She was not in 
the pantry eating cookies. She was 
nowhere! 

Then they heard a noise upstairs. 
There was a loud banging. They 
ran up the stairs and there was 
Little Sister in her mother’s room 
trying to take off her dress. 

Her dress was wet. It was drip- 
ping wet and was sticking to Little 


Sister. She had been under the 
hose, too. That is how sudden 
Mary was. 


The dress was sticking to Little 
Sister and Little Sister was trying 
to pull it off. The dress was stick- 
ing and Little Sister was kicking. 
She had tipped over a box of pow- 
der and a bottle of toilet water all 


over the floor. She had knocked 
over the chairs and torn the win- 
dow curtains. And the table lamp 
had fallen into the waste basket. 
That is how sudden Little Sister 
was. 

Mrs. Simpkins took off Little 
Sister’s wet dress and her wet pant- 
ies and her shoes and her socks. 
And Mrs. Tompkins rubbed her 
dry with a towel and put her into 
her nightgown. She wrapped an- 
other towel round her wet head so 
that it would not be chilly. 

Little Sister was laughing and 
laughing. She liked the way Mary 
did things. 

Just then Mary’s mother came 
home from the dentist. She thanked 
Mrs. Simpkins and she thanked 
Mrs. Tompkins for drying Little 
Sister. And she cleaned up the 
powder and she mended the cur- 
tains and wondered what her chil- 
dren would do next. 


And when Mary’s grandmother 
heard about the hose and Little Sis 
ter, she said, ““Now we have two 
lively goats in the family, each one 
a little livelier than the other one 
and neither one of them safe!” 

And her father turned off the 
hose and apologized to the neigh- 
bors and said that if this kept up, 
he would have to build a board 
fence twenty feet high all round 
the yard and all round the garden 
and perhaps over the housetop. 

That is how sudden Mary was 

-and Little Sister! 


THE FOUR SWEET MONTHS 
By RoBERT HERRICK 


First, April, she with mellow showers 

Opens the way for early flowers; 

Then after her comes smiling May, 

In a more sweet and rich array; 

Next enters June, and brings us more 

Gems than those two that went before; 

Then, lastly, July comes and she 

More wealth brings in than all those 
three. 
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The Lavender Party 


By MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


Lecturer, School of Education, Boston University, and Woodward School, Boston 


Tus day seemed to Jimmy the 
real beginning of his life. He did 
not remember that he had blown 
out the four candles on his birth- 
day cake a year ago, so this was a 
real party, his first one. 

He had chosen the sweet peas, 
the paper napkins, the little place 
cards, a favor for each one of his 
friends, a balloon to be tied on the 
back of each of the twelve chairs, 
and the tiny candles for the cake, 
all of his favorite color. 

Every other color was simply its 
own name, like red, blue, or pink; 
but the color he had always liked 
best he called “color of lavender.” 
For the party he even had a new 
lavender linen suit. Because there 
happened to be a little yellow duck 
on the upper left-hand pocket and 
because Mother thought it would 
make the dining-room look more 
sunny, he had agreed to have yel- 
low candles on the table, some gold- 
en-colored daisies with the lavender 
sweet peas, and narrow yellow rib- 
bons streaming from the balloons. 

Jimmy could not stay away from 
the dining-room. At one o'clock he 
called David to admire everything 
with him. 

David was eight, but his three 
birthday parties had not been near- 
ly so important as this five-year-old 
party of Jimmy’s. It seemed to Da- 
vid that his small brother’s very 
life depended upon what happened 
after this particular day. That 
morning Daddy had talked most 
solemnly to Jimmy about telling the 
truth. 

“That is the only bad habit you 
have, Jimmy,” Dad had said, “and 
now that you are old enough to 
have a party you are old enough to 
stop making up stories. It would 
be a dreadful thing to grow up into 
a person whom nobody believed, 
like the boy who called, “Wolf. 
See if you can’t earn the title of 
‘Truthful Jimmy’ and be as fine a 
son as our Dependable David.” 

And it was only two hours after- 


ward that Jimmy called over the 
hedge to Johnny Prescott, “I’ve got 
a pony and a Wild-West suit with 
a lasso an’ everything for my birth- 
day!” 

Johnny's eager face came half- 
way over the hedge. “May I ride 
him?” he asked. 

David hastened to explain. “He 
means that’s what he wanted, 
Johnny. He really has the Wild- 
West suit and the lasso.” 

Johnny backed away from the 
hedge in disgust. “My mother 
doesn’t let me play with boys that 
tell lies,” he said. 

“You're coming to my party!” 
cried Jimmy, terrified and ashamed. 
“It’s at three o'clock.” 

“I don’t know,” muttered John- 
ny, thoroughly disappointed that 
there was to be no pony next door. 
“I don’t believe it’s true that you're 
going to have a party at three 
o'clock.” 

“You see!” accused David. 
“Now if I told Mother about this, 
you couldn’t wear your new suit 
to the party. You know she never 
lets you have anything the color of 
lavender when you tell things that 
aren't true.” 

“You wouldn't tell. You never 
tell, Davy. That's why I love you. 
You won't tell today, will you, 
Davy?” 

“T don’t know. You're five now. 
Dad says it’s serious, and Mother 
cried the last time you didn’t tell 
true. I’m not going to have Mother 
cry. 

“Then don’t tell her. I'll be care- 
ful. I promise.” 

Jimmy skipped off, sure that to- 
day of all days, David, of all peo- 
ple, would not make Mother cry. 

David went into his private cor- 
ner of the playhouse, sat down and 
thought a long, long time, and fi 
nally went down the street. 

If any one had not been too busy 
to watch him, he could have been 
seen going into ten different houses. 
At each house he stayed at least 
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ten minutes. He was late to lunch, 
and Mother was a wee bit cross, 
for she said there was a great deal 
to do. She didn’t notice that David 
was very quiet and that he ate 
hardly anything. She didn’t notice, 
either, that Jimmy was not so ex- 
citable as usual and that he kept 
watching David. 

After lunch David had a hurried 
conversation with Mamie, the cook. 

At last it was half past two, and 
both boys were ready for the guests. 

“They always come fifteen or 
twenty minutes early,” Mother 
said. 

At three o'clock not a child had 
arrived. Mother hadn't looked at 
the clock, but the boys did not leave 
the space between the hall clock 
and the front gate. Jimmy hardly 
ever cried, but David noticed that 
his lips were being held very firmly 
together, and his own heart was 
pounding in a queer place near his 
throat. 

At ten minutes past three a little 
girl — the only one Jimmy hadn't 
wanted to invite — appeared at the 
gate with her nurse. 

“If there really is a party, I’m to 
leave Elly Lou,” said the nurse, 
“but if it’s only one of Jimmy’s fibs 
I'm to take her back at once.” 

Jimmy clutched the nearer hand 
of Elly Lou and pulled her into the 
house with all his might. He closed 
the door behind her and stared at 
her so hard that she drew away 
from him as far as she could. Jim- 
my kept on staring, but nothing 
that he was thinking would come 
out in words. 

Mother came smilingly into the 
hall. “How nice to see Elly Lou!” 
she said. “Come upstairs, dear, and 
I'll show you where to put your 
things.” 

“It’s long after three, Jimmy,” 
David whispered fiercely. ““Nobody 
else will come unless you go after 
them. Here.” David handed him 
his coat and hat. 

Jimmy wasn’t crying, but he was 
so white that David was frightened. 
No time to quit now, though, he 
thought. 

“Won't you come with me, 
Davy?” he begged piteously. 

“Yes, on account of crossing the 
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street, but I shan’t go to the doors 
or say anything. You got yourself 
into this trouble and now you'll 
have to get out of it.” 

On the steps Jimmy stopped, mis- 
erably. “Suppose even now they 
won't believe me?” 

‘That's right. We ought to have 
proof.” 

Jimmy darted back into the din- 
ing room. From his own place he 
took the balloon, the favor, and the 
paper napkin — all color of laven- 
der — and from every other place 
except David's and Elly Lou's he 
quickly gathered up the place cards, 
and dashed down the street with 
David. 

As Mother came down stairs 
with Elly Lou, Mamie asked her to 
step into the dining room a minute. 
When she went back into the liv- 
ing room, Elly Lou was surprised to 
see that her eyes looked as if she 
had been crying. 

‘Isn't there really going to be a 
party?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear.” (What a queer 
way to laugh, thought Elly Lou.) 
“Yes. The boys have gone out to 
get the children, I think. Let's 
watch for them.” 

Already they were dancing up 
the street, eight of them, behind 
David and Jimmy with the bobbing 
lavender balloon. 

Before they reached the Pres: 
cott’s gate next door, Johnny came 
pell-mell down the front walk with- 
out waiting for them to come after 
him. 

‘“T wish I had waited for them to 
come after me,” sighed Elly Lou. “I 
never went to a party in a proces 
sion. 

“But you started the procession, 
darling,” said Jimmy's mother, 
“and you may open the door for 
them all while I go upstairs for an- 
other handkerchief.” 


WEATHER STORIES 


By DOROTHY WALTER BARUCH 
Director of the Nursery School and Assistant Professor of Education, 
Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier College 


I One Rainy Day 


One rainy day it rained and 
rained pitter patter, pitter patter; 
pitter patter, pitter patter. 

There came along an automobile. 
It went slishery slosh, slishery slosh. 

The rain rained on the automo- 
bile pitter patter. And the auto- 
mobile got ... all wet.* 

There came along a truck. It 
went rumbledy rumble, rumbledy 
rumble; rumbledy rumble, rumble- 
dy rumble. 

The rain rained on the truck pit- 
ter patter. And the truck got... 
all wet. 

There came along a street car. 
It went clackety clack, clackety 
clack; clackety clack, clackety clack. 

The rain rained on the street car 
pitter patter. And the street car 
got ... all wet. 

There came along a little boy. 
He was dressed in a raincoat. And 
on his head he had a ... rain hat. 
And on his feet he had ... gal- 
oshes. And over his head he held 
an... umbrella. He went tap tap 
tap — walk walk walk. The rain 
rained down pitter patter, pitter 
patter. But it did not make the 
little boy wet at all. 


II. One Day in the 
Summer Sunshine 


One very hot summer day, Su- 
san wanted to play in the water. 

So mother put a big, tin laundry 
tub of water out into the yard. 

Susan took off her shoes. Susan 
took off her socks. Then she lifted 
one foot up and put it down into 


the water. And then she lifted the 


other foot up and put it down into 
the water. And there Susan stood 
with the water reaching right up 
to her knees. 

“Oh my, Susan,” said mother, 
“do be careful or you'll get your 
dress all wet.” 

So Susan took off her dress. And 
again she lifted one foot up and put 
it down into the water. And again 
she lifted the other foot up and put 
it down into the water. And there 
again stood Susan with the water 
reaching right up to her knees. 

“Oh my, Susan,” said mother, 
“do be careful or you'll get your 
underwear wet.” 

So Susan took off her underwear. 
And once again she went in- 
first one foot and then the other 
foot into the water. But this time, 
she didn’t only stand up. No, she 
SAT down in the water. And the 
water covered her feet and covered 
her knees and reached right up to 
her chest. 

“Oh my, Susan,” said mother, 
“do be careful or you'll get your 
hair wet.” 

So she brought out a bathing cap 
and she put it on her head. And 
after that, Susan didn’t only sit 
down in the water. No, she lay 
down too. And the water covered 
her feet and it covered her knees, 
and it covered her back, and her 
arms and her chest and her shoul- 
ders. The water reached right up 
to Susan’s chin. 

And there in the water Su 
san splashed, and splashed, and 
SPLASHED. 


(Series to be continued ) 


*The dots in the “Weather Stories” 
suggest a pause to give listeners a chance 
to supply the next word. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


The Erstwhile Baby 


Hanrotp is a-tryin’ to hide his face 
because we told him his nose is broken 
-we have a new baby at our house.” 
Thus an older sister explained why 
Harold, a sensitive pre-school chap, hid 
his face against the picket fence, con- 
fused and miserable. No one had pre- 
pared him for the arrival of the expected 
baby. He might have shared in the 
months of anticipated joy, and joined 
the family in their happiness on the 
baby’s birthday. Instead he was per- 
plexed, hurt and humiliated. 

“Good morning,” his kindergarten 
teacher called. ““Good morning, Harold. 
How fine you look this morning — your 
face and hands clean, your nose all right, 
a very good little nose. Your eyes — yes, 
let me see— getting ready to laugh, 
‘Good morning.” Come with me, dear. 
I need your help. I am thinking of all 
the big brothers in our kindergarten be- 
cause we shall have a big brother for the 
Captain of the March to-day. Charles 
is Violet’s big brother, you know, and 
Edmund is a big brother because he has 
a baby at home. Any boy who has a 
baby in his house is a big brother. Did 
you know that?” 

With a sudden tightening of his hand, 
and a tear still glistening on his flushed 
cheek, Harold said, “My mamma has a 
little bit of a new baby. Am I a big 
brother? I am a big brother.” 

“Yes, of course you are a big brother. 
That baby is your own little sister. You 
shall be Captain of the March this morn- 
ing. That little baby has made you a 
big brother.” 

The topic assigned for the day was 
changed. Babies became the subject for 
the morning talk. Several children con- 
tributed from their observation and ex- 
periences: “Babies sleep most all the 
time”; “Babies like soft toys”; “Babies 
try to put everything in their mouths.” 

When the time came to march, Har 
old, assured of a perfectly good nose, was 
the proud and happy Captain! 

Harold asked his teacher to come to 
see “my baby.” His mother told how 
Harold tried to hide his face the day the 
baby came, and on his return from kin- 
dergarten he was “all smiles.” He brought 
an armful of soft toys and heaped them 
on the bed within reach of the baby, 
saying: “There, these are baby things. 
She can have “em.” 

In recognition of his new dignity Har- 
old’s scraggly curls were cut off. Next 
day he appeared bareheaded and ran to 
his teacher to slip his arms about her 
neck, and whisper, “When you thank 


God for things this morning, please thank 
Him for the barber!” 


C. C. RABENAU, Seattle, Wash. 


An Exhibition Box 


Very often it is desirable to keep 
and protect fragile pieces of handwork 
which will not stand handling. Often a 
child will model an interesting form or 
figure from clay or plasteline which he 
wishes to keep for a time from dust or 
breakage. I have found that by cutting 
the top out of the lid of a cardboard box 


This department is devoted to every- 
day classroom helps which either explain 
how some school problem has been met or 
suggest new ideas for developing cur- 
riculum subject matter. Questions about 
teaching problems are also welcome. 
Questions are printed unsigned so that 
no writer need feel embarrassed to ask 
for advice. 

Helps and answers to the questions 
will be welcome and the writers com- 
pensated. Manuscripts should number 
no more than 500 words and should be 
typed. If the subject matter is seasonal, 
it should be submitted at least three 
months in advance. Please send your 
ideas, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, to the editor, AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, 168 Newbury Street, Bos 
ton, Massachusetts. 


and replacing it with colorless cellophane 
we can place the object inside where it 
may be enjoyed without danger to its 
beauty or life. 

The box may be stood on end, side, or 
bottom, its position suited to the article 
inside the box. 

Individual boxes may be made by the 
children or many articles may be placed 
in a larger box. 

ANNA E. SHORT 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 


Knitting Activity in Grade II-III 


A sHort while ago we gave a play 
in our classroom. One of the characters 
was supposed to be knitting. To our 
surprise we discovered that six of the 
children knew how to knit. From that 
fact grew our present activity. The class 
as a whole suddenly became knitting con- 
scious. After class discussion we arrived 
at the following conclusions: 


1. It was fun really to create some- 
thing with our hands. 


2. It was not sissy for boys to knit 
since firemen, policemen, etc., who were 
all brave men, were well-known knitters 
and, moreover, were proud of the fact. 

3. It would be a pleasure to knit some- 
thing for others as well as for one’s 
self. 

Thus the desire and inclination for 
knitting was aroused. With the codpera- 
tion of parents and teacher, soon a large 
proportion of the class brought their 
own yarn and needles to school. After 
the children had been taught to knit and 
the article each was to knit was decided 
upon, the class organized the activity 
with the following simple rules: 

1. No child was to knit in class time 
unless all his regular class work was suc- 
cessfully completed. In other words, 
knitting was to be a spare-time project. 

2. If a child made a mistake in his 
knitting and none of his friends could 
help him, he was to place his work upon 
the teacher’s desk until such time as she 
could help him. No interruptions al- 
lowed! 

3. The child was not to knit just for 
the sake of knitting. He was to create 
something useful. 

4. A final exhibition of finished work 
only was to serve as an incentive for 
the child to complete whatever he started. 

Thus far this activity has been well 
worth the time spent. The children work 
harder at their regular studies in order 
to enjoy the knitting period. When my 
largest boy and a former discipline prob- 
lem remarked, “Gee! but I wish I could 
stay after school to-night to work on my 
knitting”, I felt that the knitting activ 
ity was rapidly reaching the hundred- 
per-cent success point. Neckties, scarfs, 
reins, and articles for dolls were popular 
choices with the children. 

CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


A Number Elevator 


Sometmes the pressure of know- 
ing that one of the grade goals is knowl- 
edge of two hundred addition and sub- 
traction combinations by the end of the 
year, hurries us into the work of adding 
and subtracting before there has been 
enough time spent on number concepts. 

The introduction of arithmetic to pri- 
mary children is fascinating and can be 
varied in more interesting ways than any 
other subject, at this grade level. I think 
children love the bouncing ball most of 
all. We do all our oral counting with 
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it, sometimes with heads down and eyes 
closed, and always with soft voices. 

If each child in the room can bring a 
paper box which once contained a bot- 
tle of ink, you can paint them red and 
blue, put them on strings, and call them 
“elevators.” A contest may ensue be- 
tween the reds and the blues. The child 
must complete the unit of work required 
for each floor at which the elevator stops. 
Of course, no floors can be skipped, with 
plans to return at a later date. 


Here are some “floor” goals: 

1. Count to 100 by 1’s. 

2. Count backward from 100 to 1, by 
I's. 

3. Count by 2’s, 5s, and 10's to 100. 


4. Write the numbers in words from 
one to ten. 
5. Read the numbers in words from one 


to twenty. 
6. Write any number between 1 and 
120, from dictation. 

. Write the numbers which come before 

and after a dictated number. 

8. Count from any isolated point to an- 
other, as from 31 to 54, or from 16 
to 51, this to prevent too much habit- 
counting without much thought. 

g. Count accurately to one’s self when 
hearing a bouncing ball, not bounced 
in rhythm but with many gaps and 
quick spurts of fast bouncing. 


10. Correct use of ordinals, first to fif- 
teenth. 


— RUTH H. WAGNER, Whitefish, Wis. 


Counting Device 


Aw attractive and useful counting 
device may be easily made by the use of 
gaily-colored kindergarten beads, strung 
on a cardboard frame. 

Cut a piece of cardboard, approxi- 
mately fourteen inches by twenty-four 
inches, as a foundation. The surface of 
this frame should be white or some very 
light color. The kindergarten beads are 
strung on strong cords about 16 inches 
long. Ten cords will be needed. On the 
first string put one bead, on the next two 
beads and so on until the last string con- 
tains ten beads. 

Hold the frame with the longest di- 
mension up and down. About two inches 
from each side of the frame punch holes, 
from one to two inches apart. There 
will be a series of ten holes, one above 
the other, up and down each side of the 
frame. The ten strings of beads are then 
strung through these holes; the top string 
having one bead, the second string hav- 
ing two and so on. These strings are 
tied loosely but securely at the back of 
the frame, so there is a certain amount of 
play and the beads may be easily moved. 
On the left side of the card the numbers, 
representing the number of beads on 


each string, are written opposite the 
strings. On the right, the words. 

The device should be hung low on the 
wall where it can be played with by the 
children. The child is able to see com- 
parative number relationships. Two beads 
look small compared with ten, and so on. 
The child can manipulate the beads, a 
big advantage to the hand-minded child. 
Correlation is made between the words 
and figures, representing number values. 

- BERTHA G. RAMES, Boulder, Colo. 


Totem Poles 


Ir takes very little “atmosphere” 
to provide inspiration for some very nice 
art work. 

One of our teachers brought a friend, 
also a teacher, three totem poles and a 
birch bark basket as souvenirs of her 
trip to Alaska. The basket needed to be 
filled. The teacher enlisted the help of a 
florist who fitted in the basket a flower 
pot, with a plant whose colored leaves 
matched the totem colors. The basket 
and the three totems were placed on her 
desk for the opening days of school. 

The largest totem was about eight 
inches high and carved by a boy in the 
Government School of Ketchikan. Of 
course the children were very much in- 
terested in the totems and their stories. 
Several of the boys carved similar totems; 
then one chap decided he would do an 
original one 


»seees Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE pencil with 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


authorities prefer the Eagle 


its slightly 


EAGLE PENCT 


NEW YORK 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
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the regular size pencil. 
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As totems all have stories, he wrote one 
for his totem pole when it was finished: 


The top lady is my Mother. 
The lower one is my Dad. 


They are in totem formation be- 
cause Dad put Mother on his head 
so Mother could fix a light in the 
ceiling. 

While the problem was not done by 
all the class, they were all very much in- 
terested in watching the carving, and 
there was a deep feeling of pride of ac- 
complishment with all the children in the 
class. 


EpitH M. CuLTeEr, Orange, Calif. 


Monkey Puppet Teaches Health 


An inexpensive hand puppet mon- 
key has become a valuable aid in the 
stressing of desirable health habits as well 
as developing the use of correct English 
in the asking of questions. 

The children enjoy asking the little 
monkey questions that can be centered 
on health habits. One of the common 
questions is: “Jocko, have you washed 
your face?”’ Sometimes the monkey nods 
his head, but other times he hides his 
face in shame. 

We have increased interest in brush- 
ing teeth, in drinking milk and in form- 
ing other health habits merely through 
the use of Jocko and his answers to our 
questions. One child who did not drink 
milk because he didn’t care for it started 
drinking it regularly because it pleased 
Jocko so greatly when we told him about 
it. 

Not only the kindergarten children, 
but children in the other lower grades 
were greatly interested when Jocko vis 
ited their rooms. 

— HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 
Fairbury, Nebraska 


Use Discarded Paper 
for Mounts 


Every book company uses heavy 
gray bogus paper in wrapping their 
books for shipment. I asked my superin- 
tendent if I might have several of these 
31/4’ x 4’ sheets and I found many uses 
for them. 

In October the children used one sheet 
for mounting an Indian picture, another 
for our health inspection project. For the 
Pilgrims in November, the gray back- 
ground was very appropriate. The pupils 
used sheets for mounting pieces of bark, 
cones and twigs to go with their tree 
booklets. Then while studying different 
continents I have a large map, drawn by 
the class, of the continent hung in back 
of the room. When studying about the 
rivers the pupils place blue strips of 
paper on the map where the rivers go, 
green strips for plains, etc. 

— Doris Srmpson, Lisbon, N. H. 


FLOWER POSTER SHAPES 


C) black O black 


(For directions, turn to page 40) 
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Social Study Units 


My crass enjoys the Social Study 
Units that are in your magazine very 
much. I make enough copies for each 
child. We use it as a reading lesson. The 
discussions that follow are very good. I 
feel that the children are getting a great 
deal out of these lessons. 


MARGARET MALONE, Toledo, Ohio 


Questions 


W uiart is the best way to teach spell- 
ing? Is there any helpful book on the 
subject? 

New Hampshire 


I do not know how to teach a child a 
desire for beauty in his surroundings. | 
would like to hear how some other 
teacher does it. 

Florida 


How can a teacher help to correct 
slang? 


Rhode Island 


Music is my bugbear. I have no ear 
for music and hate to teach it. Will 
some one please suggest a cure-all for me? 


North Dakota 


(Answers to the above queries will 


be appreciated. — L. G.) 


Forty-Fourth Annual Con- 
vention Association for 
Childhood Edueation 


(Continued from page 47) 


opment, a program which set out to de- 
velop character school children 
through health, sportsmanship, manual 
labor, the love of the beautiful, thrift, 
courtesy, love of nature, the worthy use 
of leisure, service, wonder and self-re- 
liance. He stressed wonder as of great 
importance and deplored the lack of it 
in the upper grades and high schools. To 
the writer of this report, it seems signifi- 
cant of the new trend in education in 
which the wonder of the small child is 
developed through careful channels to 
become the wholesome and respectful 
curiosity of the young man and woman. 


To Friedrich Froebel, discoverer of 
laws, our convention tribute was given. 
Modern science builds on the old in cre- 
ating the new. To his skill and devotion 
we paid homage. Fourteen posters, por- 
traying the growth and development of 
Froebel’s discoveries and efforts, were ex- 
hibited. On the last day of the conven- 
tion, a festival of games was given. The 
story of the changes in early childhood 
education during the past century was 
told here in song, game and dance. 
Mother Play, Singing Games, Folk 
Dances, Natural Dancing, and Creative 


Dancing were presented by little chil- 
dren, costumed attractively. 

The Conventions of Childhood Educa- 
tion are outstanding because of their vig- 
orous campaign for the young child. The 
members of the Association feel intensely 
and act forcefully. Our daily study 
classes during the convention were in- 
spiring and progressive. We exchanged 
ideas, purposes, experiments, and ideals. 
We shall carry on until we meet again 
next year, in Cincinnati. 


Art Appreciation and 
Illustrations 


(Continued from page 37) 


tions of such an artist, one may empha- 
size a love of life and a host of virtues. 
Plato expressed the spirit and worth of 
such pictures at a time which knew no 
such form of art, when he wrote of “a 
simple atmosphere of all fair things, 
where beauty, which is the spirit of art, 
will come on eye and ear like a fresh 
breath of wind that brings health from 
a clear upland, and insensibly and grad- 
ually draw the child’s soul into harmony 
with all knowledge and all wisdom, so 
that he will love what is beautiful and 
good, and hate that which is evil and 
ugly (for they always go together) long 
before he knows the reason why.” 


—L.G. 


Schoolbooks for Hospitals 


T Hose odds and ends of textbooks 
— that funny geography, that old speller, 
that drawing book, or that reader some 
pupil left behind when he moved away 
...” the school librarian sighed, pointing. 
“None of those books will ever be used 
here again. I don’t know what we can 
do with them, except burn them.” 


“Give them to the hospital,” the 
school nurse suggested quickly. “Many 
school systems, including our own, pro- 
vide no educational opportunities for the 
children in hospitals, or for the adult 
would-be learners there either.” 

“But I thought sick people didn’t need 
such facilities.” 

“Some don’t, of course, but many con- 
valescent patients are mentally alert,” 
the school nurse explained. “And since 
some of them must remain in the hospi- 
tal for a month to a year, they like to 
learn to read or draw or study maps.” 

“But the nurses,” the school librarian 
smiled, thoughtfully, “would they like 
having crippled Johnny or Jean question- 
ing them about the pronunciation of this 
or that word in the texts?” 

The school nurse laughed. “Nurses 
are eager to keep their charges interested 
and happy. It makes them pleasanter 
patients and quicker convalescents.” 


Joy C. Baxer, Peru, Neb. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kan- 
sas City at all times. 

Write For Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS,., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


The Circus Comes to 
Town! 


with these 


PLAYTIME 
CIRCUS 
CUT-OUTS 


Ten sheets of designs, containing all the 
necessary figures and characters to form a 
complete circus. Equestrians, horses, mules, 
clowns, elephants, lions, lion tamers, danc- 
ing dogs, seals, ostriches, camels, monkeys, 
bears and zebras are a few of the many 
straight line pictures in this set which lends 
itself ideally to sand table project, seat and 
art work. Complete instructions for color- 
ing, as well as directions for constructing. 


45¢ PER SET, POSTPAID 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ON EXAMINATION FEAR: By FRITZ REDL, Director, Psychological Advisory Clinic, Vienna 


I. many of the cases which are 
brought to me because of difficulties in 
learning and behaviour, fear obviously 
plays a considerable part. Sometimes 
fear and anxiety are so prominent that 
parents believe them to be the whole 
trouble and expect complete cure to be 
brought about by the assuagement of 
fear. Sometimes fear and anxiety only 
appear to run parallel with other causes 
of disturbance; sometimes they even seem 
to be the effects of such. In all cases, 
however, these states of fear and anxiety 
present many difficulties to us when we 
are trying to help children to get rid of 
their complaints. It is very important 
and by no means easy to recognize as 
early as possible whether the tear ob- 
served must be regarded as cause, ac- 
companying factor or effect of the dif- 
ficulties complained of. 

Much of the trouble in school is due 
to the form of anxiety known as exam- 
ination fear. This term seems to be used 
very loosely.... Among the cases of ex- 
amination fear which have been brought 
to me in the course of my child guidance 
work in Vienna, I can distinguish three 
groups which show very different struc- 
tures, similar though they may appear at 
first sight. 

The most common form is the one in 
which lack of knowledge is apparently 


the chief factor. Some children are very 
ready to develop fear. When the con- 
sciousness of knowing too little is added 
to that readiness, these children get so 
worried that they fail absolutely. 


Tuis type of examination fear may 
be guarded against in two ways. First, it 
is advisable to try to reduce the child's 
tendency to become anxious, to try to 
cure his state of general nervousness. It 
is particularly important that the par- 
ents and teachers of such children should 
avoid everything that tends to increase 
this nervousness, though it must be said 
that we find this type especially among 
those whose parents are themselves very 
nervous and unreasonable, who worry 
their children and add to their nervous- 
ness by foolish behaviour when an exam- 
ination is approaching. 

At the same time, however, it is im- 
portant to make these children under- 
stand that their difficulty makes it neces- 
sary for them to work a little more than 
is necessary for the average pupil. In 
this respect, it is true that they are worse 
off than their classmates, but one cannot 
overlook the fact that they are liable to 
fail on a supply of knowledge which 
would carry a more stolid child through 
safely. They must not only learn until 
they know the subjects they will be ex- 


amined in, but until they have acquired 
a feeling of absolute security. . . 

The examination fear just described is 
so common and well known that parents 
and teachers alike are inclined to think 
that all examination fear must be of this 
type. This is not so. 


WE must especially be careful to dis- 
tinguish the above type from what I will 
term fear of consequences. There are 
children who have learned their subjects 
sufficiently well and who are not afraid 
of their teacher, yet they fail, showing 
the most obvious signs of fear. On closer 
investigation we discover that what they 
fear is the possible consequences of a bad 
report. It is not always a scolding, a 
beating or a family scene they fear. In 
homes where such things never take place 
the child may yet fear that his parents 
will be unhappy, grieved or disappointed 
by his failure. 

It is most often the “good” parents 
who — consciously or not — manage to 
rouse this type of disturbance. The 
“good” child with a severe conscience 
and exacting parents will be most sub- 
ject to this type of examination fear. The 
ways of preventing it are evident. The 
teacher merely makes his report: it is 
the parent who is responsible for the 
effect the report has on the child; it is 


ral 1s respons Le 
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the parent who causes this type of ex- 
amination fear and it is.up to him to 
avoid doing so. . . 


Tue most inexplicable — even to 
the child himself — seems to be a third 
type of examination fear which properly 
should be called fear of being examined. 

The children who suffer from it are 
afraid of the actual situation of being ex- 
amined, whatever the attendant circum- 
stances may be. They have learned 
enough, they are not consciously “afraid” 
of anything in particular, nothing will 
happen to them if they should fail; they 
know this, yet they become very nervous 
when they think, ““Now he will try to 
find out what I know.” 

In some cases the degree of fear shown 
seems dependent on the teacher’s behav- 
iour, so he must, of course, avoid doing 
anything disturbing; but some do not 
lose their fear, however nice the teacher 
may be. In such cases it would be best 
to observe the children at work unobtru 
sively instead of “examining” them. The 
size of the classes and various other fac- 
tors make this impossible in many cases. 
Some children show even more surprising 
peculiarities. Their fear varies in inten- 
sity according to certain conditions; for 
example, some of them invariably fail 
when called out to explain something at 
the blackboard, while they do tolerably 
well as long as they are left in their 
Strangely enough I have also 
found the opposite, which seems even less 
explicable. Children have asked me to 
call them out to my desk who would be 
overcome by anxiety if left in their 


seats. 


seats... 


Tost children ave the worst off 
who can give no reason for their anxiety 
because they do not know of any. 

These children cannot be helped either 
by parent or teacher. Their examination 
fear is neurotic and will yield to psycho 
therapeutic treatment. They do not feel 
they are afraid, they have no emotional 
perception at all. All that they know and 
all that we perceive is that they suffer 
from an absolute blankness of mind 
the moment they are called upon... 


Dirricutt as it may be to say what 
should be done in all these cases unless 
psychotherapeutic treatment is possible, 
it is a simple matter to state what may 
not be done; to scold those children, 
preach reason to them, or to mock them 
for their “stupid behaviour” or “timid- 
ity” is worse than useless. . . 

Summing up, we may state that from 
the point of view of the teacher every- 
thing can be done to eliminate fear in 
type I, a great deal in type II according 
to the nature of the individual case, but 
almost nothing, except advising psycho- 
therapeutic treatment, in type III... 


*From The New Era (March, 1937), London. 
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Cover Designs for American CHILpHoop 


Speciat attention should be called 
to the cover drawing for this issue and 
to those of the coming year. They will 
form a series, all drawn by Eleanora 
Madsen, and will picture “The Life of 


the Young Child.” They will make 
eleven charming posters and should be 
saved and displayed. The cover for this 
issue expresses “Play Life.” 

—L.G. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand — Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U.S NATL BANK BLDG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px. 0. Mor 


DENVER, COLO 


Established 1906 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, ete. 


non-members. 


Copyright Booklet, 


“How to Apply and Secure 
, ete,” free to members. 50¢ to 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL 
O F 


51st Year 


SCOLLEGCE 
EDUCATION 


Combine your summer course with unmatched vacation opportunities. Make new and stimulat- 


ing contacts in a world center of education. 


Preliminary and Advanced classes for Teachers in 


Kindergarten and Elementary grades — special clinical work in remedial reading. Also cultural 


subjects including History, Literature and Art. 
Dormitory, June 18 — July 30. 


Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 


Socialized activities. 
2-week special courses begin June 28 and July 12. 


Box 712-G 


Demonstration school, 
Write. 


Evanston, Illinois 


College 


LOZZI FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. 


and July 5 to 16. 
ADDRESS REGISTRAR, Box 50 


(Accredited) 
Also 2 special 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Childhood Education 
Write for Summer Bulletin. 


410 S. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL, June 21- July 30. 


, June 21 to July 2 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


tion. Supervised practice teaching. 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


University credits. 
HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, 
teaching and for training children in the home. 


kindergarten, primary, and playground 
Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
Send for booklet, ‘Training Children.” 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
A TWO OR A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
APPLY 2 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


—— 


